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PETITS SOINS. 

LITTLE care and effort on the part of mother or 
4% purse will often give a child that chiefest beauty 
in a face, fine eyelashes. While the baby is asleep on the 
knees, if there is any tendency to inflammation or redness, 
she can softly bathe the eyelids with diluted witch-hazel, 
quite warm, or with a mixture of half a dozen drops of 
spirits of camphor with two teaspoonfuls of borax and 
four ounces of water. The borax, however, although ex- 
ceedingly soothing and purifying, bas a tendency to cre- 
ate dryness, and this has to be counteracted by rubbing in 
with very gentle motion some soothing and enriching oint- 
ment—cold cream, vaseline, mutton tallow, or even com 
mon lard that one has “ tried " over one’s self to make sure 
of its purity. This ointment should be applied very deli- 
cately, as it is apt to promote the growth of hair, and the 
hair is desired nowhere but on the brows and lids. Often 
when the lashes are thin and short, pale and irregular, 
showing little strength, a nightly application of vaseline 
will do them a great deal of good, the richness being ab- 
sorbed by the capillaries, and reappearing in a longer and 
stouter growth of lash; and vaseline or some pure emol- 
lient oil rubbed at night along the brow will take out all 
stiffness from the shorter hair there, darken the color, 
aud make the arch, which is often but half finished, more 
Although in Colonel Higginson’s Malbone 
some one suggests that Emilia’s eyelashes are too long for 
anything but full dress, yet in truth no eye ever has a lash 
too long for beauty, the length and thickness and lustre of 
the lash giving shadow that means darkness, and lifting 
of the shadow that means brilliancy 

Crying is apt to prove as disfiguring to the eye as any- 
thing else; and one of the best forms of treatment for the 
eye, anyway, 1s the production of that courage which en 
dures without tears. For tears not only inflame the eye, 
but weaken it, and more or less impair its beauty, and the 
exertion of the muscles leaves them relaxed and flaccid 
As the shedding of tears becomes a habit, so does their re 
tention, and the latter habit adds to the general health and 
strength of the organ. Tears are not a good eye-wash; 
and the only time they do good is when nerves too greatly 
overstrained find in them their easiest method of letting 
down 

If there is an inclination towards swelling or puffing 
about the eyelids, when unconvected with disease in the 
system elsewhere, of which it is sometimes a symptom, 
wetting the closed lids with hot ram and water, or, better, 
with brandy and water, for a while will often overcome 
it; and baths of salt. water, and especially of hot sea-wa- 
ter, are excellent for stimulating and streugthening the 
whole wonderful mechanism there. 

Every child should be watched iv order that it may be 
learned if one eye is weaker than the other, and if such a 
thing is found, that eye should be given early attention 
in order to avoid its turning or protrusion or deformity in 
any way. No child should be allowed to use its eyes, 
whether strong or weak, uniuterruptedly for any long 
period, either in reading or studying, in painting, in mu 
sic, or in sewing; the occupation or amusement should be 
so varied that the muscles which bring the eye into short 
range shall rest and those required for longer vision be 
put to use. Where there is any evident granulation of 
the lids, or weakness of sight, or suspected defect or trou- 
ble of any sort, the oculist should always be consulted 
without loss of time; and no parental vanity should be 
allowed to hinder the wearing of any glasses the oculist 
may preseribe. The child in spectacles may not be so 
pretty of so gratifying an object of exhibition as before, 
but if on account of such a thing as that its eyesight or 
the permanent appearance of the eye is injured, its filial 
feeling by-and-by is unlikely to be as gratifying as its ju- 
venile appearance was. The eye is more brilliant, more 
beautiful, than the most wouderful jewel, and infinitely 
more wonderful in its complicated structure; for it is a 
living jewel, and the care and thought that all living 
things require are needed for its preservation. The mo 
ther who gazes into the depth of that crystal orb as the 
baby lies across her arm sees more marvellous things than 
could be seen in the crystal of Cornelius Agrippa; for 
through that jewel looks the dawning of the soul, and the 
constant use of all the petits soine of which we speak will 
not only maintain its crystalline beauty and charm, but 
will also maintain its power to expresa the quality of that 
soul. 


complete 


THE BLUE MEDITERRANEAN. 
q E were talking of it to-night as we sat at dinner. 
The stars—those wonderful stars of the Spavish 
coast—brilliant, clear-cut, sparkling, seeming to hang in 
no remote vault of heaven, but just above our heads, so 
near, indeed, that by little flights above ourselves we could 
touch them—the stars bad all come out. We had staid 
on deck to watch them, one by one, until the cold had 
chilled us 
Our dining-room in the yacht was filled with flowers. 
Pots of palms swung from the ceiling. In the tiled por- 
celain stove the fire burned bright, and delicately shaded 
electric lights threw a soft radiance everywhere. Profess- 
or Prodgers, his hand resting on the table, held the stem 
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of his champagne-glass between his thumb and forefinger, 
twirling it ashe spoke. § oue—S the mugis- 
trate, black-haired, Anglo-Spanish, and wearing a red cra- 
vat—Saccarone talked with both bands and lips when he 
had anything to say, drawing his fingers and thumbs to- 
gether till the tips touched, while he held them on either 
side of his face, some three inches apart, shaking them for 
emphasis, as he drew in between his teeth long sibilant 
breaths—the Anglo-Spanish superlative of delight, gen- 
erally of palate or of eye. 

The American consul, who was with us, folded and un- 
folded his napkin, letting it lie lengthwise along the table, 
while he smoothed down the creases with knotted ner- 
vous fingers. All these consuls, by-the-bye, seem shaken 
by the tragedies of their compatriots left stranded here 
and appealing to them. 

We were talking of the sea, the far-famed Mediterra- 
nean Sea, that is always so blue in pictures, alwzys so 
tender in verse. Petrarch, we knew, had written of ove 
of its storms which swept Amalfi nearly out of exist- 
ence, and ancient poets bad described tempests, but the 

enius of nove had given its enduring color to this sea. 

he world had believed the testimony of lesser minds— 
the rhapsodies of landsmen looking out from safe retreats 
ou shore. The Mediterranean to us, indeed, had been, be- 
fore we started, all bluevess and serenity; a wide expause 
of marvellous color; a stretch of placid water swept by 
soft and tender breezes; an unrumpled surface which no 
wind ever disturbed, except onc that now and then scat- 
tered white-caps over it as some goddess might scatter the 
petals of flowers. 

But really this sea, as we now know it, is given to sud- 





den and terrible outbursts of fury. Our pretty rooms _ 


must be quickly,ali at once, denuded of every flower. Ev- 
ery bit of bric-A-brac must be swept away. .The port- 
holes must be fastened, the windows of the deck-house 
battened down. Everything must be lashed with double 
knots, while the sea becomes green in its wrath,and the 
waves rise above us like serpents that lift their heads be- 
fore they strike. Then, with loud hisses and deafening 
thuds, down fall these waves over us, filling our decks 
with rouring cataracts. Sometimes this fury chooses to 
attack us in a different way, and make a mockery of that 
gentle rocking of which ail poets sing. For it sways us 
like av angry uurse who tips the cradle, till no man but 
the captain keeps his feet, and the very mast-head seems 
as though it would be shaken off. No dog that kills a rat 
shakes half as hard as this much-praised Mediterranean 
Sea in some of the outbursts we lave seen. 

Saccarone assures us, of course, that the weather is un- 
usual—every oue has done that since we started—that in 
years before, nine years at least, the snow-has never fall- 
en so neur the coast. It has come to the very water's 
edge, aud lasted for days before even this hot sun could 
melt it. The roses and the violets, though, are still bloom- 
ing in the gardens. Professor Prodgers, with the stem of 
his champagne-glass still between his thumb and finger, 
has listened with amused face as Saccarone talked. He 
has been shivering for days, and dressed in warmer clothes 
than he ever wore in New York. Asto the rest of us, we 
fell to woudering how reputations, both of persons and 
places, are made—whether the things one wauts to be- 
lieve have not as much to do with it as anything else. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
TRADE-WINDS IN LITERATURE. 


ye sailors of Columbus, in crossing the Atlantic, were 
not alarmed by opposing winds, but becaiise the wind 
blew always in their favor. It was certain, they held, 
that such winds cut off all hope of return. In literature 
these same winds have blown ever since; the fame of an 
English author spreads rapidly to America, whereas that 
of un American, though it may ultimately reach Europe, 
goes there far more slowly. Dr. Conan Doyle, who has 
thus far identified bis name with but a single character 
in fiction—and who burrowed him from an American 
author—comes here and receives five hundred dollars per 
lecture, whereas if Edgar Poe had gone to England, in 
his day, and had offered to lecture, he would have been 
fortuuate if he had cleared a profit of three and sixpence. 
Americans, to whom the very names of Dr. Doyle and 
Mr. Murray and Dean Hole were previously unknown, 
made haste to read some of their books in order to attend 
their lectures. It is impossible to see in this anything 
but a survival of that trade-wind called colonialism. 

The closest test to apply to the literary comparison is, 
perhaps, ‘o place translations of books side by side, because 
here we deal with purely literary conditious. I do not 
see how any one who has kept up his Greck and loves his 
Homer can deny the vast superiority of Professor Palmer's 
prose version of the Odyssey to that of Butcher and Lang; 
yet the work of Professor Palmer has attracted little 
attention in England, and where one copy of it is sold in 
this country there are probably twenty copies sold of the 
other version. The same neglect attended the extraor- 
dinary versions of Jean Paul Richter by the late Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks. Buyard Taylor's Faust is at once 
more literal and more poetic than any contemporary 
English version, and yet in the Goethean Library at the 
Goethe-Haus in Frankfort there was, when I was there, 
no copy of it. Lf now the literary work of even the trans- 
lator has to encounter such a trade-wind in getting across 
the Atlantic, how much more must it be met by the work 
of the original author, who carries with him the local 
color, the allusions, the traditions, of his own clime. The 
trade-wind may be overcome. Cuoper overcame it; so did 
Prescott and Motley and Irving; so did Longfellow easily, 
but Emerson and Hawthorne very slowly; so did Mrs. 
Stowe triumphantly, and in her wake several authors 
now forgotten; Mr. Pike with his Lamplighter, and Miss 
Wetherell with the Wide, Wide World ; so in later times 
did Whitmay. On the other hand, Whittier never ac- 
complished it, nor Parkman, nor Thoreau while living; 
nor Lowell until he had personally resided in London. 

It shows the power of the trade wind that this process 
of personal ence in London has still more power than 
anything else to give not ey English but American 
prestige. Lowell was almost unknown in England—that 
is, his “ Biglow Papers” were published in the same series 
with the productions of Artemus Ward and Josh Billings, 
and classed with theirs—until his residence there compell- 
ed his recognition us one of the foremost literary men of 
his time. This in turn doubled his reputation at home, 
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and, in his case, without injury to his genius or achieve- 
ments. In case of those who permanently expatriate 
themselves the case is different. Bret Harte has doubt- 
less aided his income, his “oy 25 fame, aud perhaps, by 
reflection, his American fame, by living wholly in Europe; 
but he has absolutely stunted his gevius; he has never 
taken one step beyond the half-dozen characters who con- 
stituted his early stock in trade, It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. James has not paid an equally high price for 
his reputation. A hu years hence, when America 
has ceased to be colonial, men and women will turn with 
the keenest interest to the stories in which Mr. Howells 
has preserved the varied types of the American life of to- 
day; but for what purpose will they turn to the stories 
of Mr. James, who has uot delineated England as an Eng- 
lishman nor America as anything else? 

A late English essayist, Mr. Coulton Kernahan, has 
lately given an unconscious illustration of this matter 
in pointing out that there are only two American wo- 
men who bave impressed themselves as poets upon the 
English mind—these being Mrs. Piatt and Mrs. Moulton. 
Now there are few American critics who would place these 
two ladies, with all their literary excelleuces, on a pur, 
in reach of genius, with Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), with 
Emily Dickinson, or with Edith Thomas. But the two 
whom Mr. Kernahan selects have simply evaded the trade- 
winds by dwelling in England for a part or the whole of 
every year, and ) bend thus put themselves en évidence. 
Had they staid at home personally, there is no certainty 
that their fame would have prevailed against the air-cur- 
rents. Not that they have not carned fairly whatever of 
kind reception they have earned in what Lord Houghion 
described as ‘‘ that grove of barren fig-trees commonly 
call.d London Society,” but it is a region where personal 
presence counts for a great deal. 

The history of literature is, far more than we recognize, 
a series Of vibrations of the penduium for the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race ; sometimes the one 
takes the lead, sometimes the other. Forty years ago 
no book produced in England compared in world-wide 
circulation with Uncle Tom's Cabin, and even to this duy 
it is said to be found in English farm-houses more fre 
quently, with The Wide, Wide World, than any other book. 
‘Twenty years ago the travelling American rarely met an 
Englishman who was not familiar with Mark Twain, or 
an English woman who was not eager to hear anything 
about Longfellow. It is probable that Emerson bad, and 
still has, on the minds of thoughtful Englishmen more 
direct influence than Carlyle had among Americans. It 
is only a few years since American magazines conquered 
London, which they still hold, and since it was generally 
admitied that Americans excelJed their transatlantic cous- 
ins in short stories. This year there is a swing of the pen- 
dulum. In spite of Mr. Howeiis—who doubtless proph- 
esied somewhat rashly—there is a reaction in favor of 
tales of historical romance, in which English writers have 
taken the unquestioned lead. Their work is better than 
that of Haggard, for it is above the dime-novel standard. 
But all of them put together—leaving Stevensun out of 
the list—have not created a human character; they have 
simply taken the conventional hero of the historic novel, 
opposed him to a mob of traditional villains, given him a 
background of Elizabethan or Huguenot decoration, and 
Jet him fight his way victoriously through. Such a school 
cannot possibly last, for it dwells on the surface of things, 
and it makes no great difference what nation takes the 
lead in it. In another dozen years a new American school 
may appear, which will make its way against the trade- 
winds and cross the Atlantic. T. W. H. 


@ OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


O it seems M. Casimir-Perier has committed political 
hari-kari, and I um not sure but social hari-kari as well. 
That was the last thing I ever expected to write about 
him. Personally my sympathies were with him from the 
nning, and my first impulse was always to send out a 
sk aleting- tine for his defence far beyond any possible 
attack of which he might be made the victim. It is a 
foregone conclusion that the millionaire in French politics 
will be guilty of every possible crime to start with, and 
M. Casimir Perier was the victim of the circumstances of 
his election besides. 

Neither that nor anything else, however, excuses him 
for i a coward. It is bard to understand how a 
man could go to pieces in such a melancholy sort of way. 
Some prople I know, who have been ow the inside track 
at the Elysée, tell me that the President was simply be- 
side himself with all the big and small worries he was 
called upon to endure every instant of his life, and they 
had got upon his nerves to such an extent that he no 
longer realized what he was doing. He might have borne 
the differences with his ministers, and all the other polit- 
ical stings and arrows of every description, but what he 
could not support was to have the lives of those nearest 
and dearest to him poisoned through him. 

Like most Frenchmen, M. Casimir-Perier is one of the 
kindest and most indulgent of fathers, and he left a 
wrangling cabinet, where he was powerless to interfere, 
to go home and have his heart torn to pieces with daily 
accounts of how the boys at school liad ‘‘ roasted ” his son 
Claude, or how his young daughter had been threatened 
on her way to her catechism. The mother was no more 
spared, especially after the pension to the wife of her hus- 
band’s old friend, Madame Burdeau, upon which was put 
the construction natural to a certain class of French 
minds, conveyed in the form of anonymous letters. All 
these things, together with the countless political broils, 
preyed so — the President's mind that his courage 
gave out. His mother, who has more influence over her 
son than any one else in the world, refused to interfere. 
It was she who had persuaded him to accept the Presi- 
dency, but in the face of his absolute physical and moral 
prostration she dared not assume the responsibility of ad- 
vising a secoud time, for fear of possible consequences 
that might come back upon her héad. 

Socially M. Casimir-Perier was beginning to make quite 
a hit in Paris, and his wife, who has been in mourning 
ever since his election up to now, had begun to preside 
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over the Elysée functions with a great deal of charm. 
She was lovely at their first diplomatic diuner, a large one 
of one hundred and two covers, given just before her 
husband sent in his dismissal, where she wore a beautiful 
Vandyck gown of white satin, with diamonds. She is a 
woman who has been accustomed to the society of clever 
people, for her guardian was M. Vitet, the Academician. 

. Félix Faure, the new President, is one of those men 
who seem born to illustrate the truth of the old maxims 
like ** Early to bed and early to rise make one healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” ‘The world is to the early riser,” 
the French have it, and M. Faure gets up every day at 
five. To that the people of Havre attribute his health 
and wealth, and his wisdom he will have an opportunity 
of giving proof of. M. Faure is the son of a workman of 
the Faubourg St. Denis, but not entirely the self - made 
man he is represented to be, in our sense of the word. 
There is a long distance between Abraham Lincoln, writ- 
ing and ciphering on boards and a wooden shovel by the 
ligt of the fire, and young Félix Faure, educated at a 
school which cost for each boy at least $600 a year. It 
was not a classical school, which will be against M. Faure, 
but the boys got a good soit of practical education, espe- 
cially in languages and geography, and Faure got enough 
knowledge of foreign countries, aud interest in them, to 
found his fortune, later, iu the Congo. M. Faure learned 
a trade, because it was part of his theory of life that 
every mun should Lave a trade or professiuu. He learned 
tanning as « common workman, and afterwards went to 
England for the language and to learn English commer- 
cial ways and the life of the English workivg-man. Then 
he went to Havre, where one could still see, the day of 
his election to the Presidency of the republic, a sigu on 
one of the principal streets, *‘ Maison Félix Faure, Cuirs 
et Peaux.” M. Faure was Deputy from Havre, aud bad a 
country house there. He became a prominent thember 
of the Protestant society of Havre, and a very popular 
citizen of the tow.n. 

I’m told that Faure is going to make a good President. 
He is a fine-looking man, to begin with, tall, distinguished 
in appearance, with white hair and mustache, and eyes 
the culor of a periwinkle. Llis English education has 
made him fond of sport and out-of-door things, which 
gives him av even temper and good powers of resistance. 
He has a much broader outlook than most Frenchmen, 
aud too much general intelligence to be at the mercy of 
uny one party. He is good-natured, and knows bow to 
see the jolly side of things, which is a most important 
trait in this vale of tears, where we are all of us pretty 
apt to take ourselves and everything else far too seriously, 
it seems to me. ‘The new President's practical business 
life has given him, too, a good knowledge of men and u 
great deal of commou-sense, which will not be amiss in 
bis new position. Madame Faure is said to be clever and 
interesting, with a good deal of charm of mauner and a 
keen sense of humor. Her eldest daughter, who is mur- 
ried to a mining engineer, has been for some time her 
father’s private secretary, aud is quite a brilliant woman. 
The younger sister, Lucie, is a pretty girl of bwenty-three, 
very bright and accomplished. So much for our new 
President and his family. 

Of course we've a vew ministry as well as a new Presi- 
dent. M. Ribot is at the bead of it, and it makes, I should 
think, the thirty-seventh ministry or so that we've had iu 
the last year. This comes from the inability of the French 
to understand a republic. They are mouvarchical at heart, 
their institutions are monarchical, and they haven’t the 
fuintest idea of a goverument of the people, by the peo- 
ple. The Chamber of Deputies is made up of no end of 
parties, each trying not to settle the affairs of the coun- 
try, but to overthrow the existing ministry to put one into 
power representiug their own opinions. When a new 
ministry comes in, the first thing is for one of these par- 
ties to take the attitude of an euraged little dog, and * in- 
terpellate” it. ‘ What is your position ou the revenue 
bill?” it says, for instance. The ministry replies, and the 
reply is put to a vote. If the majority of the House are 
not with this answer the ministry falls. 

This game of tenpins seems pretty much the sum and 
substance of French politics, at these numbers. It's easy 
to foresee that after having kept it up for a certain num- 
ber of years the supply of pins will be exhausted. No 
statesman will be left to form ministries, and then what 
will happen? I put this question at a reception, the other 
day, to « Frenchman with an outlook broad enough to 
let him look impartially at his own nation. ‘* The thing 
that Frauce would best understand,” he said, ** would be 
a dictatorship. Let some one come along and put the 
Chamber out of doors, and then say, * L’ Etat, c’est moi!’ 
That's about our idea of things. We ouly understand au- 
thority as invested in an individual.” 

Meanwhile the great body of the French nation goes on 
its tranquil way, stable iu spite of its politics. It’s the 
people actively in public iife who can speak most feel- 
ingly of its inconveniences. Madame Ribot, who is au 
American woman, told one of my friends a few days ago 
What a trial it was to her to leave her own pretty littie 
hotel in the Rue Jouffroy to live in the cold magnificence 
of a public building. When one thinks that all the trou- 
ble and sacrifice are made for an uncertain length of time, 
since her husband may be overturned at avy moment, she 
gets an idea of some of the pleasures of belonging to the 
government here. Madame Ribot, who is a particularly 
charming woman, was educated in France, and has twice 
married Frenchmen, her first husband leaving her a wid- 
ow with one son. Unlike many Americans with French 
husbands, she does not forget her old friends. I have 
met her several times this winter in the American colony 
—a fair-haired woman with beautiful gray eyes and a sin- 
cere, sympathetjc face. 

As to what else is going on in town: Got has retired 
from the Comédie Francaise, after fifty years of long and 
glorious service. The last day of January, after an im- 
meuse success in Augier’s play, Le Fils de Giboyer, he 
quietly took the tramway at half past twelve, as usual, 
and went home to bis little niche in Passy, a second étage 
full of old books, old pictures, old arms, old souveuirs. 
Got has been one of the most delightful actors that the 
world has ever seen at the Comédie. He possessed, too, 
with Coquelin, the power of ‘‘ making up” for his parts 
to a degree that was unequalled by any of his confréres. 
But where he was speciall unrivalled was as a professor 
at the Conservatoire. He knew how to rouse the instinct 
of his pupils for their art, and had a genius for giving a 
criticism in one sentence that was a whole liberal educa- 
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tion. ‘‘Sapristi! there are things that a professor can’t 
point out,” he said one day to an unintelligent beginner. 
** One scents where are the truffles.” Got's wonderful suc- 
cess as a teacher lay in this faculty for awakening the flafr. 

Francois Coppée has a new play at the Odéon, and 
Jules Lemaitre one at the mr L’ Age Difficile, 
aud Réjane is making the sensation of the moment at the 
Vaudeville, with Ibsen’s Doll’s House, before starting for 
America. Alphonse Daudet hus published a new book, 
The Little Parish, which seems to be a new exposition of 
the wrongs of the injured husband, but the scene of which, 
I suppose, is laid in Champrosay. Daudet has u country- 
place there,and has always been fascinated with the idea 
of writing a story in which all the events should cluster 
round the little village church. Three new Academicians 
will be received soon—M. de Heredia, at the end of March, 
M. Albert Sorel, the 7th of February, and M. Paul Bourget, 
the lust Thursday in April. Pierre Loti has a new book, 
The Desert, a series of impressions of travel in Egypt; 
Madame Adam is busy writing her memoirs; M. Bruue- 
tiére, the editor of the ue des Deux Mondes, is writing a 
volume of critical essays; and Maeterlinck is in Holland 
skating, his favorite occupation in the winter. He is do- 
ing all the canals of Flanders, and at the sume time has 
written a little collection of ** Songs,” published in an 
album, each one ornamented with a tiny wood-cugraving. 
Next he will publish a volume of essays. Marcel Prévost 
publishes in April a novel called Le Mariage de Juliette. 
Puvis de Chavanues has just had a banquct given to him 
at the Hdtel Continental, followed by some delightful 
speeches by Jules Simon and Brunetiére; and Edmout de 
Goncourt is going to have a banquet given to him by his 
friends on the 15th of February. Isn't that evough lit- 
erary gossip to be digested at one time? 

As for fushious, we do uot yet see many noveliies, our 
seasou is so late in beginning, and outside of the New- 
Year's visits there is but little going on just now. I am 
tuld that tailor-made gowns will come in again for the 
spring, and, alas! our old friend the bolero is ww be a thing 
of the past. In its place will be what is called the tight- 
fitting smoking-jacket, a tight-fitting basque coming a lit- 
tle below the waist. This will be worn with the lingerie 
blouses that have been so pretty with open waists this 
winter; blouses or chemisettes trimmed with many length- 
wise rows of dainty yellow Valencieunes lace. If there is 
auy change in the skirts, it is that they are more volumin- 
ous than ever, und their fulness is certainly not going tu be 
less during the spring. Some beuutiful dresses have been 
made lately in Paris fur Patti. A lettuce-green satin was 
embroidered dowu the sides of the skirt with a conven- 
tionalized desigu, the motive lilies in silk and gold span- 
gles, while the apron front was outlined with old-ivory 
lace, The corsage was trimmed with the same ivory lace, 
covered with tiny spangles, fastened with rosettes of green 
chiffou, while the sleeves were of the green chiffon. A 
pink satin gown was veiled with white tulle, embroidered 
with vines in silver spavgles and imitation cabochon ru- 
bies. The corsage of tulie over satin had sleeves of pink 
giacé velvet, with velvet bows at each corver of the square 
neck, A very odd gown that was made for a smart French 
wedding lately seems to show that trimming will go 
round and round skirts, instead of up and down, as it hus 
done this winter. The entire skirt, of gray bengaline, 
very full, with many godets, was trimmed with a tiny fold 
of gray satin alternutivg with a narrow fringe of the same 
color, posed like hoops, the entire length of the skirt. 
The skirt was lined with horse-hair, and had circlets iu 
the bottom. The corsage was new and very pretty. It 
had a deep pointed bertha of lace put on in yoke shape 
in front, uud falling in a deep point on the sieeves. Over 
the lace were looped three rows of ornaments in iridescent 
beads, fastened on the shoulder with quaint clasps. A 
box-pleat of gray satin, giving a blouse effect, wus evi- 
dently put on after the bodice was trimmed, aud the collar 
wus of gray satin, edged with gray ostrich feathers, An- 
otuer lovely little gown was of Pekin silk, white stripes 
covered with Pompadour bouquets on a rose - colored 
ground, At the throat was a large cravat of white gauze, 
with long ends fastening on each side into the under-aim 
seams, and outlibing the figure. The waist was outlined 
by a pointed belt of rose-colored satin ribbon, with three 
loops standing, caught by a rhiuvestone buckle, aud long 
ends fulling on one side to the bottom of the skirt, 

A pretty novelty for sprivg is what is called the collar- 
ette Valois—a collaretie that has something the effect of 
the fur collars with stolelike ends that have been so fash- 
ionable this winter. The one that I saw was in gray satin, 
embroidered with silver gray and gold, falling in long 
euds, also embroidered, to the bottom of the skirt. 

KaTuariIneE De Forest. 





FOR LENTEN DAYS. 


_——_ crépon will be the dominant fabric for gowns 
worn during the quiet Lenten days that begin next 
week. It comes in many novel crimpings, and in others 
similar to those so popular last year. The most success- 
ful are the large bold designs and those striped and dotied 
with silk. Very odd irregular designs with deep pucker- 
ing are also in vogue. The fancy in Paris is for givre, or 
frosted, crépons, and for those with silk dots called cabo- 
chous thrust out in relief from a crinkled wool surface. 
Among the new importations at Altman’s are fluted cré- 
pons, with stripes of raised flutes at regular intervals, and 
those with mohair in corrugated curved lines bolder than 
the straight flutes. Thinner crépons are dotted with small 
jet beads, and have soft silk stripes woven above the sur- 
face. Bayadere stripes of silk ou wool crépons were so pop- 
ular last season that they are repeated. Some of the pretti- 
est, though not the costliest, 4 pe have bubblelike spots 
of glossy mohair on the crinkled ground. These are $2 50 
a yard, and measure forty-six inches, while most of those 
shown are $3 50 to $4a yard. Even more —— are 
those with very silken surfaces or with thin mousse- 
line crépéd on a canvas ground. 
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The tendency at present is to keep black dresses black 
throughout, omitting white lace. Very richly jetted gal- 
loons, and those with the sutin and moiré beads, are the 
trimming. . The round belted waist is full in front and 
plain in the back, and the galloon is put on very effec- 
tively to imitate box-pleats and yokes. Handsome corsage 

ieces of spangled jet have a broad band crossing the 
ront as if completing a yoke, and below this are three 
lengthwise bands of jet like great pleats ending in the 
belt. The belt, collar, and shoulder- bows are of satin 
ribbon. A bow is at the back of the collar and of the 
belt. In other waist trimmings the jets extend over the 
shoulders as braces, aud lave high-looped shoulder-kuots. 
The large mutton-leg sleeves have cuffs or bracelets of 
the beaded garniture, and the very wide skirts are with- 
out trimming, or else they have lengthwise panels of the 
galloon on the sides. 


SOME NEW MATERIALS. 


One of the new thin fabrics, and a charming one, for 
making waists at present,and whole gowns in the sum- 
mer, is a revival of an old-time transparent silk known 
long ago as ‘‘silk tissue.” It is softer and far more ser- 
viceable than mousseline de soie, and is exceedingly pretty 
in glossy black grouuds strewn with small roses, 6r bluets, 
or e leaves, or ‘violet blossoms. The flowers are 
small, prim, and regularly set, and are in old-fashioned 
bright colors. The fabric is three-quarters of a yard 
wide, and costs $1 25 a-yard. 

Baréges are also recalled in haif-transparent woollen 
stuffs smoothly woven in light colors crossed with threads 
of black and striped to represent narrow insertion in an 
ingenious way by the use of a few white silken threads. 
There are also goat’s-hair baréges in beautiful changing 
colors—blue with brown interwoven, to show most of blue, 
while others iu which brown prevails are shot with violet 
or with green. 


TAILOR JACKETS AND GOWNS, 


Redfern is using box-cloth of the palest shade for 
jackets that are to be worn in the South during March, 
and later on in the spring months at the North. They 
are cut very short, with full flaring skirt much stiffened. 
Usually they are single breasted, with long revers carried 
to the end of the coat. Some fancy box-cloth jackets are 
made up with a sailor collar aud lapels of white cloth 
fastened with large white pearl buttons. 

The Norfolk jacket will again be fashionable, both as a 
separate garment for spring wear, and us a part of tailor 
gowns of tweed or homespun. The three box-pleats of 
such jackets terminate both back and front in a full short 
skirt effect, giving a flare all around and doing away with 
the flat pleats below the waist. Tan-colored cloths and 
covert coatings are made up in this way for wear with 
various gowns. Silk belting is then used for a belt. 
With tweed Norfolks the belt is made of the tweed neatly 
stitched. The neck may have a high collar-band with a 
collar turned over all around, or else very small revers 
are turned over below the throat, and the back has a roll- 
ing collar. Tapering sleeves are very large at the tops 
and are box-pleated into the armhole. 

Tailors seem disposed to outdo the dressmakers in the 
size and width of sleeves and skirts. They announce for 
the demi-season that sleeves are to be larger than ever, 
and skirts are to flare from the hips down until they be- 
come eight yards wide at the foot. If such exaggerations 
are to be adopted it is well that stuffs of very light weight 
are to be employed for tailor gowns. These are mostly 
homespun and bouclé cloths, loose aud roughly woven, 
yet pleasantly soft to the touch. They come iu most ex- 
quisite coloring. 

In some mauve prevails, in others bluet amid white 
threads and black loops, in others pale blue with tan and 
the black bouclé, while still others of pale lilacs in rough 
bouretie knots are interwoven with cream color, The 
universal green appears in long lines on a ground of 
creain white and brown, and threads of yellow and blue 
are seen in gray woven without design ou haud-looms of 
peasants in their cottages. 

Bicycle suits for early spring outings are made of these 
light homespuns, tweeds, and cloths. Very smart suits 
made for a club of cyclists have short skirts of tweed 
edged with a band of leather two inches deep. The waists 
have revers also edged with leather, aud are single-breast- 
ed, opening on a gay Tattersall waistcoat. Bloomers or 
knickerbockers and gaiters ure made of box-cloth of a 
light tan shade in keeping with the color of the tweed. 

London models of tailor gowns for spring and for out- 
ing geverally have a novelty in the way of double-breasted 
blouse-waists. They are made without fulness at the top, 
but are very fully gathered into the belt in front aud 
back, The front is lapped to the left, beginning half-way 
down the left shoulder seam, and continuing to slope to 
where the fulness stops on the left side of the belt. It is 
then closely buttoned, and is allowed to droop slightl 
over the belt in blouse fashion. The neck has a hig 
collar - band, with a turned -over collar neatly stitched. 
Bishop sleeves are liked for this gown, and have turned- 
over cuffs matching the collar. English women have 
knickerbockers and gaiters of the material of the dress 
cut to wear under a skirt that flares at the foot from 
smooth hips, and is short enough to escape the ground all 
around, The preference bere is still for petticoats of silk 
or of mohair, with silk ruffles that give a pleasant frou- 
frou rustle agaiust the silk lining of the skirt. 


COLORED CREPONS. 


To return to crépons, those in colors are of as varied 
design as the black ones, a most novel pattern shown 
among many at McCreery’s being the mistletoe design. 
This has a branching pattern, with little white balls hold- 
ing down the puckered fabric in most irregular fashion, 
a bluet, gray, or brown wool, as one fancies, on a white 
back woven of the threads of the boughs. Another of a 
barégelike quality is of dark brown, with undulating lines 
of écru holding the raised fabric in place. Thimble cré- 
pon has large black spots loosely woven on a mixed white 
and black ground. Silk and wool mixtures make very 
lightly crinkled surfaces in various colors, notably those 
of Havana brown of excellent shades. Plonghed crépons 
have deep furrows in straight rows, and glossy rock cré- 
pons are irregular puffs on a smooth back, some of one 
color, and others giving a shaded effect, as of dark red 
over black. 








Brack Movusse.ine pe Sore Eventne Waist. 


EVENING GOWN AND WAIST. 
( VER a white satin foundation skirt of the 
young lady’s evening gown illustrated is 


huog a full skirt of white mousseline 


de soie, edged with a white satin rib 
bon, and spangled in a border twelve 
inches deep above the ribbon with sil- 
ver spangies. A tulle ruche on the 
satin foundation skirt supports the 
edge of the skirt. The full square 
necked baby-waist of the mousseline, 
with short puffed sleeves, has ribbon 
shoulder-straps held by rosettes at the 
ends, with flaring knots at the height 
of the shoulder; a rose is held in that 
on the left side. The wide satin belt 
has a short bow at the back 

A black mousseline de soie evening 
waist, to be worn with a black satin 
or moiré skirt, is a full blouse, shirred 
with a heading across the front and 
back, with a group of drawn tucks 
added across the front. Connecting 
shoulder-straps of yellow satin ribbon 
have bows at the top. The very full 
sleeves terminate in a twist and bow 
of the yellow ribbon atthe elbow. A 
narrow crush belt of the mousseline 
has a yellow chou at the front. 


FRENCH CALLING 
COSTUME, 
See illustration on front page. 


er very elegant gown in which 
this stately young Parisienne is 
making calls is of peau de soie of a 
chaudron or copper shade. There are 
several new suggestions in the cut. 
In the round waist the silk is drawn 
smoothly over a lining which is ar- 
ranged to give the effect of a high 
bust by being cut with long darts. 
This is a decided change from the 
drooping blouse fronts now in such 
favor. The top of the front is very 
slightly draped, and shows a Ann’ | 
plastron of white embroidered chiffon 
surmounted by a collar of the same, 
with chouz on the sides. The sleeve 
puffs are not so large as many now 
worn, and have a drapery below the 
elbow showing close sleeves inside. 
Black velvet ribbon forms the belt and 
bracelets. By way of garniture are 
four elaborate panels of passemente 
rie on velvet, resembling embroidery. 
The design of festoons and leaves is 
carried out in the new moiré beads 
and in spangles. The panels reach 
from shoulder to foot, and are joined 
below the waist by hip-pieces shaped 
like pointed pockets. 

A new cut of the skirt gives the 
effect of great width in front, flaring 
very widely at the foot, yet without 
falling in godet pleats. In the back 
the godets are a great size, and are 
well interlined from top to bottom to 
preserve their shape. 

Black silk and crépon dresses will 
be made by this design, and green 
spangles will be combined with the 
black moiré beads in the trimming. 
The material of the plastron and col- 
lar may then be of light green chiffon. 

The low coiffure, almost covering 
the wearer's ears, is surmounted by 
one of the large black velvet hats for 
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which Virot {s noted. 
The brim rolls up 
efully from a ban- 
eau, and the low 
crown is dressed with 
black ostrich tips, a 
roup curling high in 
ront,and others droop- 
ing low at the back. 


Waists and Waist 
Trimmings. 
See illustrations on page 153. 
HE waist of a young 
lady’s white mous- 
seline de soie gown has 
around yoke composed 
of shirred puffs below 
a stock-collar, and is 
gathered in at the waist 
under a narrow crush 
belt of the mousseline. 
The sleeves are elbow 
puffs finished with a 
narrow band and small 
chouz. A fichu of the 
muslin edged with 
Valenciennes lace is 
draped about the shoul. 
ders and caught with a 
chou on the bust, with 
ends banging some dis- 
tance below the waist. 
This model is also a 
good one for an inde- 
pendent waist for a 
oung lady, or for mus- 
in gowns for the sum 
mer. 

A chiffon waist, 
which is an excellent 
design for remodelling 
a bodice that has grown 
shabby or needs fresh- 
ening up, is shirred in a group of narrow tucks 
about the neck, and gathered up in a puff on the 
shoulder. It is made sleeveless, with a ruffle of 
doubled chiffon set with a heading into the arm- 
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Youne Lapy’s Eventne Gown. 


hole to fall over the puffed elbow 
sleeve of the silk waist beneath. A 
corselet is formed of guipure points, 
applied with the chiffon cut away 
from beneath, and met at the waist by 
similar points inverted, which are ap- 
plied around the top of the skirt. 

A red peau de soie waist, simply 
fashioned with gathers at the neck and 
belt and puffed elbow sleeves, is re- 
lieved by a deep collar-of ivory Ve- 
netian lace, shaped to point on the 
sleeves and the back. The collar is 
headed by a chiffon drapery, which is 
shirred with headings at the back and 
sides of the collar and at the ends. A 
ribbon girdle is carried from the ends 
of this drapery to a bow at the back 
of the waist. 

An effective ornament for the bodice 
of a black silk gown is a jet yoke com- 
posed of strings of cabochons radi- 
ating from a jet collar-band, and ter- 
minating at the lower in a notched 
band with fringe. 

The collarette shown is com 
of a ruffle of wide yellowish lace gath- 
ered around a plastron and collar-band 
of pale pink chiffon. Two yards and 
a half of eight-inch lace form the 
ruffie, which is graduated narrower 
toward the waist in front. 


STREET AND HOUSE 
TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 153. 


CHESTNUT-BROWN cloth cos- 

tume illustrated is completed for 
the street by a short full double cape, 
the under division of which is of cloth, 
and the upper of velvet mounted on a 
velvet yoke. The yoke is framed in a 
velvet drapery, caught with chouz at 
the shoulders, back, and front, and 
with two long scarfs hanging at the 
front. A brown feather band edges 
the velvet cape and the collar. 

The dablia-colored cloth of the sec- 
ond model shown is perforated with 
embroidered eyelets, the open spaces 
being underlaid with light bluish-green 
silk. The eyelets occur in stripes on 
the front of the skirt and the top of 
the sleeves, and entirely cover the 
shield at the middle of the front and 
back of the waist, which is framed in 
bretelles of mirror velvet. 
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“IF ONLY YOU WERE NOT MY BROTHER!” 








MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


CHAPTER XVL 


A FOOL 


¥ ik dog gave a yelp. 

‘*Do take care, Otto,” cried the Baroness, sharply. 
Her voice was shrill with irritation. ‘‘I wish you would 
sitdown. You have trodden on poor Plush’s tail! And 
there really was no reason for that. Not even if I take in 
earnest, as I have no intention of doing, the exceedingly 
poor joke you have just concocted.” 

‘**] assure you it is no joke, mother, but very sober 
earnest.” 

“‘T am to believe that you have this morning asked Ur- 
sula Rovers to be your wife, and that she has deigned to 
accept you?” 

**She has deigned to accept me, mother. 

**Then there are other things you can tread on besides 
little dogs.” She was too angry to continue. An embar- 
rassing silence had thickened between them before she 
added, looking straight in front of her, ‘‘ But I shall not 
afford you the satisfaction of a yelp.” 

‘*Mother!” he cried, with a pathetic ring of pain in his 
virile voice. He held out his arms. The movement was 
an appeal. 

But she waved him back. 

**Between mothers and sons,” she said, ‘‘there is a 
union of sympathy, of interest, not only of intercourse. 
Dogs have mothers, Otto, and love them and forget them. 
And when they meet again, after twelve weeks, mother 
and son walk side by side, but the pup doesn’t know.” 

She held out her trembling fingers to the little animal 
beside her. 

‘The mother does,” she said, tremulously. 
ther does.” 

Otto stood by the Dresden gimcracks of the mantel- 
piece. His head was bent, but across the level eyebrows 
lay a bar of resolve. 

“If you would only let me explain—” he began. 

“Surely I can do that for myself. You are ‘in love’ 
with the girl, to use the cant phrase. There is no more bean- 
tiful word in the world, and none more insulted. With 
you it simply means that you have been caught by the 
charms of a piguante brown face. You, who are nearly 
forty, whose calf period might surely be past! Fangh! 
you men are all the same, like dogs again! You talk of 
piety, affection, ambition, but when the moment comes 
you run after the nearest cur. Otto, I won't say any 

* Begun in Hazrzn’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 
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more. I have said too much already. In truth, there is 
nothing to say. There is only a curse to bear. Nowa- 
days, it seems, the children curse the parents. It may be 
less melodramatic, but the results are far more visible to 
the naked eye.” 

Then he broke down before her hard, her hopeless, mis- 
ery, and knelt by her side. 

‘Mother, I love her,” he said. ‘‘ Never mind what the 
word means to me, it need mean but little to you. I will 
png) her away to some place where you need but rarely 
see her.” 

** And the Horst!” she cried, looking at him for the first 
time. The despair in her eyes cut straight to his soul. 
‘You have not even thought of that! And you hardly 
know the girl. The old house—the old home—you have 
not even thought of that!” 

‘IT have thought of it,” he answered, sternly, returning 
to his place on the hearth. ‘‘It is not gone yet, I will 
work and make money. Father may still live twenty 


years.” 

” But she did not heed him. ‘Only a good-looking 
face!” she said. ‘‘Only half a dozen glimpses of a good- 
looking face, and—pfst!” She snapped her fingers, 
‘**Does your father know?” she asked. 

** Not yet,” he answered. ‘‘I came to you first. I had 
hoped that you—” . 

“Would join with the happy pair in imploring his 
blessing. id I not say rightly, Otto, that a certain 
amount of mutual understanding is essential to the preser- 
vation of natural ties? That you should succeed in mak- 
ing a philosopher of such a crack-brained creature as I 
am! I hear your father’s step in the entrance hall. The 
poor fellow is whistling! Never mind; it can’t be helped. 
Call him in.” Otto obeyed. 

‘* Well, what is it, my dear?” asked the Baron, entering. 
** Are you still enjoying your new-found son?” 

‘* Yes, that is it,” replied the old lady. ‘“‘ Exactly. My 
new-found son still prepares me fresh surprises. Otto, 
tell your father to-day’s.” 

‘*T have engaged myself,” said Otto, steadying his voice, 
‘to Juffrouw Ursula Rovers.” 

The Baron’s thin cheek flushed. He resumed the tune 
he had been whistling, and carefully finished it. Then he 
said, ‘I suppose that is quite definite?” 

“Oh yes,” interposed the Baroness ; ‘‘a fool’s decisions 
always are.” 

‘‘Hush, my dear! I mean, Otto, that you have fully 
considered and weighed the matter, and have made up 
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your mind to go through with it at all costs?” 
Baron spoke very quietly. 

‘** Yes,” said Otto, and their eyes met. 

**So i thought. Your decision will not be altered in 
any way by my pointing out that, as long as I live (which 
I hope to do for a quarter of a century longer), you will 
never receive a penny from me towards supporting Ur- 
sula Rovers? You probably understood that before?” 

“I did,” replied Otto, ‘I don’t want any money. I’m 
going to work.” 

**Quite so. More tea, I suppose? 

Otto’s face fell. 

“No,” he said,awkwardly. ‘‘Not Java. Ursula doesn't 
want to go there.” 

The Baroness, who had been beating a silent tattoo with 
her foot, broke into an impatient exclamation. 

‘* Really, Otto,” said the Baron, with a thin little smile, 
‘*you must admit that you are rather provoking. When 
everybody wants you here, you insist upon living in the 
tropics, and when—well, the whole thing, therefore, is set- 
tled, is it, and practically beyond recall? Mistakes, as your 
mother just now remarked, usually are. This, of course, 
is a huge mistake—a life mistake. However, perhaps you 
are aware of that too?” 

‘* Perhaps it is,” replied Otto, “in some respects. But 
it seems to me worth making.” 

‘**Possibly. There are no bounds to human selfishness. 
Men have thrown away an empire for a night of dalliance. 
And the heritage of the Helmonts is not an empire by 
any means. [I am sure I wish you a more protracted 
period of enjoyment. Then, at least, one person will get 
satisfaction out of this miserable business. Yes, as there 
is no help for it, I may as we!l wish you joy. Wish him 
joy, Cécile.” 

“No,” said the Baroness. 

** Anyhow, I suppose it won’t make much difference to 
you, Otto? Nor,alas! to us. And now that all the pre- 
liminaries are settled, and you know our mind exactly, and 
we yours—excuse my putting you last—we had better 
swallow down the rest of the unpleasantness as soon as 
possible. Bring up Ursula at once, and we will give her 
our blessing. Bring her before dinner if*you can. I’m 
sure I wish you had her waiting in the drawing-room. I 
will say this, she is a good-looking girl, and, I honestly 
believe, a good one. ut what a reason for marrying 

er!” 


The 


Java?” 


He threw up his hands with his familiar gesture of com- 
ical dismay, and turning his back on his son and heir, 








went and sat down by the Baroness. Otto walked slowly 
from the room, leaving the old couple together. 

The little turret chamber, all flowered silk and china 
shepherds, looked strangely unreal, like a painting on 
porcelain. The light crept in through its rounded win- 
dow with a curve that lent to everything a glamour as of 
glaze. The occupants themselves, bending near to each 
other, the toy-dog between them, their delicate features 
still touched, as it seemed, with eighteenth-century pow- 
der, had the appearance of Dresden figures seen under a 
shiny glass case. But their sorrow was very real, none 
the less so because the Baron was endeavoring, as it 
buzzed around them, to catch and kill it in the folds of 
a cambric handkerchief 

‘* Theodore,” began the Baroness, twisting her rings, 
‘you are always right. I do not mean to doubt your 
judgment. But it seems to me that you almost encour- 
aged him to do what you disapproved. You—you told 
him how bad it was,how wicked,and then you wished 
him joy 

‘* My dear,” replied the Baron, ‘‘ you cannot push over 
the precipice a man who has already leaped. His mind 
was made up, and nothing would have changed it. I 
know Otto. This is just the kind of idiotic thing he 
might be expected to do. Some men cannot keep away 
from any folly which has an appearance of elevation. 
Their souls positively itch to commit it, whether it be 
useful or pleasant or not. Otto has always been like 
that. He is a Don Quixote of foolishness. Had Ursula 
not existed, he would have been bound to invent her.” 

‘* Unfortunately she exists,” replied the Baroness. “ But 
you might have argued, protested—” 

‘* My dear, he is thirty-nine. And to argue with Don 
Quixote is to break a straw against armor. There is no 
strength like the conviction, ‘The thing is so utterly asi 
nine that I’m sure it must be right,’ especially when the 
thing is also pleasant. Modern Quixotes are not above 
distinguishing that.” 

‘*Oh, don't reason it out in that quiet way!” cried the 
Baroness, passionately. ‘‘It’s too horrible for that. I 
can't bear it.” 

Her hysband took her hand. ‘‘ Dearest,” he asked, 
‘* since when have we left off grinning over the things we 
could not bear?” 

The only answer was Plush’s grating bark, which she 
always started as soon as the Baron grew affectionate to 
the Baroness 

‘* As for quarrels, they are always a discomfort, but use- 
less quarrels are a folly as well. And « dispute with Otto 
would soon develop into a quarrel. He knows what we 
think without further telling; be sure of that. For 
Heaven's sake, let there not be a row. I have not been 
present at a row since I was twenty. Gerard ran the 
thing close the other day. We may just as well treat 
Ursula civilly. I only hope he will bring her at once. 
The prospect makes me nervous, and I don’t see why my 
dinnenshould be spoilt because my eldest son is a fool.” 

“ But Ursula should be made to feel—” 

He interrupted her—a thing he was not in the habit of 
doing. 

‘*Be sure that Ursula wil! be made to feel,” he said, 
‘whatever we do. Trust human nature for that.” 

‘Had it only been Gerard,” she moaned. ‘‘ And just 
as I had arranged about Helen!” 

‘Ah. had it been Gerard, 1 should have reasoned with 
him. Gerard can be made to langh at follies, and the 
man who laughs can be made to abandon. Fool! Folly! 
You see, those are the only words I am able to think of. 
Answer a fool according to his folly. That is excellent 
advice. Moliére’s,isit not? I tried to bring it into prac- 
tice to-day.” 

** Deeds like his,” she said, ‘‘should still be preventa- 
ble by lettres de cachet. They are worse than crimes, A 
name such as ours may be scotched by the reprobates 
who bear it, but it takes a fool, such as you laugh at, to 
kill it outright.” 

‘Whom would you lock up? Ursula? 
I fancy Ursula is in no way to blame 
good little irl 

But the Tasemane shook her head. The Baron rose 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” he said, yawning. ‘That 
is the beginning and the end. I wonder what Louisa will 
say. At any rate, the house is still ours; aprés nous le 
déluge. Otto is such an exemplary Noah; he is sure to 
be saved when it comes, By-the-bye, I had written to La- 
bary akout rebanging the west room, but such experi- 
ences as this take away all one’s pleasure in things of 
that kind. What's the use of working for such a son 
as Otto?” 

With which momentous but unanswerable question he 
strolled out into the grounds. 


Do you know, 
She is really a 


Louisa, when informed shortly after by her sister of 
what had happened, took off her spectacles, laid down the 
book she was reading, and said, 

*‘ Otto is, at least, the only member of this family who 
has marked originality.” 

The Freule van Borck’s view of the question was not 
without importance, for she had some money to leave 
where she liked. She was exceedingly stingy, and her 
savings were presumed to be large. 

* Yes,” replied the Baroness, tartly,‘‘ but all his origi- 
nality is original sin. However, I am glad, Louisa, if you 
can find extenuations, which 1 openly confess myself as 
yet unable to see.” 

The thin Freule rested an angular elbow on her knees 

** Ah, but that is because you are so entirely conven 
tional,” she said, gravely. ‘* You are altogether heredi 
tary, my dear; you cannot step out of your groove.” 

" Je ne déraille pas,” replied the Baroness. ‘‘ No. Dieu 
merci. Must Otto, to be happy?” 

The Freule van Borck sighed. 

** My dear, it is no use,” she said. ‘‘ We shall never un- 
derstand each other. It is of the very essence of man’s 
making that he should not run on rails. Machines run on 
rails. A)l the misery of the world has been caused by our 
doing so, and generally in batches, after one locomotive. 
When two of our locomotives met, there was a smash, and 
bloodshed.” 

‘* But that,” said the Baroness, evidently bored,‘ is ex- 
actly opposed to your favorite theory of hero-worship.” 

“So it is,” replied her sister, cheerfully. ‘‘ We must all 
be inconsistent at times, except you people on the rails. 1 
was thinking of the hereditary leaders, not the hero-lead- 
ersof men. No hero ever—” 
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** But, Louisa, don’t you understand? I have just.told 
you that Otto—our Otto—is going to marry Ursula Ro- 
vers!” 

“ Yes, my dear, and I reply that he makes a distinctly 
new departure. To judge of its expediency, we must 
know the result.” 

“The result can only be misery to all concerned.” 

“You think that because your heredity tells you so. 
Now I shall be an interested and unprejudiced spectator. 
Everything depends upon Ursula. Is she an entity ora 
nonentity? That is the question. Sa pe with Carlyle—” 

“Carlyle was a ploughboy!” c the Baroness, still 
too impatient to be polite. ‘‘ Of course, he would rejoice 
to hear of milkmaids marrying marquises! Nothing is 
more lamentable in these levelling days than that all the 

eniuses are born without grandfathers. The odds in the 
ght are unfair.” 

“Just so,” replied the Freule, grimly. ‘‘ Now, who 
knows what a genius the son of Otto and Ursula may be! 
My dear, I have been reading a most interesting volume, 
entitled Le Croisement des Races. 1 could give you some 
exceedingly curious details—” 

‘Spare me even the mention of your horrible reading, 
Louisa!” exclaimed the Baroness. ‘‘It is like passing 
down the streets where they hang out the Police News. 
Dear me, that is Gerard’s voice speaking to his father! 
How excited he seems! I suppose Theodore has alread 
told him. He must calm down a little, for the happy pair 
will be bere in aminute. I saw the carriage turn into the 
avenue from the road.” 

‘ — came rushing in, followed more leisurely by his 
ather. 

‘*Mamma!” he gasped. ‘“‘ Mamma, Otto has shot Beauty! 
It isn’t possible; I can’t believe it. Shot Beauty! Shot 
Beauty! Great Heaven, what have I done to him that he 
should treat me like this?” He clinched his fist to his 
forehead. ‘Shot Beauty!” he cried again, in a choking 
voice. ‘Oh, I hope I sha’n’t see him! I won’t see him! 
I'll go back to Drum. If I see him I shall kill him!” 

** Gerard!” 

‘Don’t speak to me, any of you. 
him. I hate him!” 

**My dear boy, don’t be so absurd,” began the Baron. 
‘*Tt really couldn't be helped. Your aunt has most kind- 
ly offered to get you another horse.” 

**In recognition of Otto’s prompt and spirited action,” 
said the Freule. ‘It was very dreadful, Gerard, but un- 
avoidable, and he rose to the occasion. That is what | ad- 
mire. And though I am not in the habit of giving expen- 
sive presents, and haven't the means to do so—” 

“I won't have another horse,” burst out Gerard. ‘‘I 
mean to say that’s not what I care about. He—he—oh, 
you don’t know what he’s done to me. And now he's 

illed Beauty as well! I haute him! I won't, 1 daren't 
meet him at dinner!” 

** There's the hal! bell,” cried the Baroness. 
door, Theodore. Gerard, you had better go out by the 
anteroom. Otto is bringing home his betrothed for us to 
welcome as such!” 

** His betrothed!” stammered Gerard, looking from one 
to the other. ‘‘What? Helen? Already?’ 

‘Helen? No, indeed. The young lady is Ursula 
Rovers.” 

Otto and Ursula, pausing outside the door, heard Ge- 
rard’s laugh of malevolent cohtempt, as well as the words 
that immediately followed it. 

‘Ursula Rovers!” he cried. ‘‘The future Baroness van 
Helmont! My Lady Nobody!” 


I hate him. I hate 


“Shut the 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BROTHERLY HATE, 


THE two brothers stood face to face by the stables. 
Otto, running round for Ursula’s carriage, after the brief 
interview with his parents, had almost knocked up against 
Gerard. He started back. 

*“Damn you!” said Gerard. He said the hideous words 
with deep conviction—almost conscientiously, as if ac- 
quitting himself of a painful duty. For the last quarter 
of an hour, ever since he had fled from the boudoir before 
the approach of the betrothed pair, Gerard had been strid- 
ing hither and thither, like one possessed, in the close 
vicinity of the stables. He was hardly aware what he said 
or thought. Otto had shot Beauty; Otto had estranged 
Helen, actuated not even by cuchine jealousy (as had 
first seemed probable), but by wanton ill-nature. He hated 
Otto. He would never look upon his hateful face again. 
He would hurry back to Drum. 

Suddenly his elder brother stood before him, almost 
jostling him in a hasty recoil. All Gerard’s confusion of 
anger and sorrow cooled into one clear thunder-bolt. 

**Damn you!” he said. There could be no doubt in his 
own heart, or any other, of his concentrated hate of the in- 
truder. What says Tacitus? ‘‘ With more than brother- 
ly hate.” Tacitus read the inner souls of men. 

From the moment when he fired the fatal shot Otto had 
felt that he owed Gerard most humble and affectionate 
apology. Concerning the episode with Helen he was, of 
course, serenely ignorant. But his attitude had stiffened 
= now under the cruelly careless word which had fallen 
ike a shadow across the home-bringing of his betrothed. 

** Silence, Gerard,” he replied, haughtily. ‘‘ No one can 
be more sorry than myself. If you will listen reasonably, 
I will try to explain—” 

‘*No one more sorry than yourself!” burst in Gerard, 
his whole frame trembling with passion. ‘‘ No one more 
sorry! You loved Beauty, I suppose? You loved Beaut 
better than anything else except—except—” He bit back 
the word ‘‘ mother,” ‘' You loved Beauty, and first drove 
her mad by your insane bungling, and then shot her!—shot 
her! Oh, my God!” The words choked him. Suddenly 
he grew white and calm. He advanced upon Otto. 

** If only you were not my brother!” he said, in a whisper. 

Otto met his anger-troubled gaze unflinchingly. 

** You are a first-rate shot,” continued Gerard, with bit- 
ter meaning. ‘‘Oh, a first-rate shot! Ursula was right. 
But I, too, can shoot straight.” 

Then he broke off short, and struck his forehead, be- 
wildered among the madness of his own conveptions. 

‘Leave me to myself,” he gasped. ‘‘ Only leave me. 
Go back to Helen—or Ursula—which is it? Tell Ursula 
also. Be sure and tell Ursula everything about me. Go 
and be happy, you and your charming—” 

‘*Not a word more,” interrupted Otto, forewarned by 
the other's tone. “I am very sorry, Gerard, and willing 
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to make every allowance. But I will not hear a word 
against my future wife.” 

Gerard rushed away. 

‘* Why not, after all?” he asked himself. Brothers hud 
met before in honorable combat alone beneath the moon- 
light shadows of Rhenish castle walls. He laughed aloud, 
and when the coachman’s dog ran out, barking, to grect 
him, he kicked the brute away. 

Ursula could not but notice Oito’s silence—nay, more, 
his depression—as they drove back again to the Parson- 
age. Bhe explained it by the Baroness’s reception of the 
engagement. For not even the most laborious amiability 
could make the two women misunderstand each other. 

‘Otto, I hope,” stammered the girl, with sudden heart- 
sinking, as they paused under the little veranda—“ oh, I 
hope you will never repent.” 

ite hesitated, and, with human inconsistency, she re- 
sented the momentary delay in his denial. 

“No, I shall never repent,” he replied, ‘‘ unless—” 

He checked himself; he was going to say she must 
make up her mind to leave Horswyk, but he realized the 
unfairness of too precipitate appeal 

“Unless?” she repeated, looking into his eyes. 

‘We will talk about it some other day,” he answered, 
hastily. ‘‘ For the moment you and I are simply happy; 
let that suffice us. I am proud of you, me darling, and it 
seems too good, your caring for an old fellow like me.” 

He ki her, and she blushed, half unwilling, under the 
unwonted familiarity from a man she barely kuew. Love 
and marriage seemed so strange to her—not unpleasant, 
but so strange. 

She watched him down the road, and her eyes grew 
misty. ‘‘ Unless?” she softly repeated to herself. Then 
she went and found her father in his study. 

** Papa,” she said, ‘‘ you are sure that Otto loves me?” 

‘* Why else should he ask you to marry him?” retorted 
the Dominé, turning abruptly in his round desk-chair. 

‘* Yes, that is true,” replied Ursula, humbly. ‘* But they 
cannot say the same of me.” 

‘“‘How? What?” queried the Dominé, with troubled 
eyebrows. 

She turned full to the light. 

** Papa,” she said, impetuously, “it’s not that I want 
to be Baroness van Helmont. I’m sure, I'm sure it’s not.” 
The Dominé struck his hand on the table before him. 

* No, indeed,” he cried, in a loud voice. ‘Who says 
that? Who dares to say that?” 

Ursula sighed wearily. 

“Oh, no one does,” she answered. 
is very complicated. 
what was right.” 

‘One always does,” said the simple-thoughted Dominé. 
“Obey marching orders. Forward. Do the nearest duty 
at once, and with all your might.” 

Ursula sighed again, still more wearily, and going out 
into the passage, happed upon her aunt. Miss Mopius 
paused on her way to the store cupboard, ber joined hands 
overweighted with eggs. At sight of her successful ri- 
val she started, and one of the eggs flopped down on the 
stones, in slimy collapse. 

**I can understand your exultation, Ursula,” said Miss 
Mopius, all a-quiver, ‘* but don’t sneer at me like that. I 
won't stand it. Some day, perhaps, you also will know 
the curse of Eve.” 

Ursula, in the cruelty of her youth and beauty, barely 
pitied her aunt. 

“What was the curse of Eve?” she inquired. 

“Adam,” retorted Miss Mopius, and dropped another 


‘*Never mind. Life 
I wish -one always knew exactly 


egg. 

**T'll wipe up the mess,” said Ursula, sweetly. 

Miss Mopius beat a hasty retreat. She spent the rest of 
the afternoon diluting one solitary globule of a patent 
medicine through a series of thirteen brimming decanters 
of water. A tumbler from the first decanter was poured 
into the second, and so on through the lot. The thirteenth 
solution, said the advertisement, was the most ‘* potent.” 
Miss Mopius believed the advertisement. The magnifi- 
cent name of the small globule had an ever-recurring 
charm for her. It was called ‘‘Sympathetico Lob.” 
“Lob” especially struck her as so delightfully mysteri- 
ous. And it cured dizziness, palpitation, bad taste in the 
mouth, liver complaint, rheumatism, St. Vitus’s dance, 
stitch in the side, and heartburn, besides being highly rec- 
ommended for cases of agitation, nervous depression, sud- 
den bereavement, and disappointed love. iss Mopius 
found it very helpful. She sat in her darkened room, 
amid the falling twilight, sipping. 


That evening there was consternation in the big draw- 
ing-room at the Horst, It spread itself like a great mist 
between the occupants of the apartment, and prevented 
their looking into each other's eyes. The oppression had 
begun round Gerard’s vacant chair at the dinner table; it 
now deepened about the Baroness, where she sat apart 
from the rest, straightened among the soft silks of her 
causeuse. In the lap of ber pearl-gray evening dress lay a 
crumpled white scrap from Gerard : 


“I'm off to Drum. I sha'n’t come back as long as 
you've got Otto. The house can’t hold us both.—G.’ 


Father and elder son stood with downcast lids watching 
each other through inner eyes. The Freule laid down her 
et og aS 
“He will think twice,” she said, sharply. ‘‘Gerard is 
not the kind of man to desert the flesh-pots of Egypt be- 
cause Moses has come with a plague or two.” 

The Baron’s gloomy face rippled over with sudden 
sunshine. 

‘*That’s just like you, Louisa,” he cried, ‘‘ to select the 
most unfortunate simile in a hundred thousand. The 
worst of all Moses’s plagues was the removal of the eldest 
son!” He laughed, looking for the first time at his heir. 
“1 am speaking from Gerard’s point of view,” he added. 
“Of course, of course, from Gerard’s point of view.” And 
he laughed again, but half-way the laugh died down into 
a pathetic little murmur. “It is so exceedingly annoy- 
ing!” he said, plaintively. ‘‘ And I who detest unpleasant- 
ness! We have never had any unpleasantness before.” 

‘* He means it,” interposed the Baroness, in a dull tone. 
“‘I know he means it, because of the little hook to the 
‘G.’ When Gerard makes that, he is in earnest. It cor- 
responds to a ~ in his voice. None of you understand 
Gerard. He is so good-natured, you fancy he is all sun- 
shine and no fire.” 
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** Deplorable!” exclaimed the Baron, stopping, helpless, 
in the middle of the room. ‘‘ And incomprehensible. All 
about a horse. We will buy Louisa’s “tm the sooner 
the better, and send it to bring him back.” 

‘‘Ah! but is it all about a horse?” asked the Freule’s 
high-pitched voice. Once more she emerged from behind 
her newspaper, the Victory. It would be difficult to say 
what the Vietory wanted to conquer; but you received a 
general impression from its pages that in this world the 
battle was always to the strong. 

“Ah! but is it all about a horse?” asked the Freule, 
amid a darkening silence. ‘‘Or could Otto tell more 
if he would? You consider me none too sharp-sighted, 
my dear brother and sister, but it strikes me you are 
blind not to perceive that you would have had a daughter- 
in-law Ursula, any way, whether your eldest had come 
back or not—eh?” She shot out this last interjection at 
her nephew, rising meanwhile, all in one piece, with an 
abrupt — back of her stand-up silk. 

Otto was horrified by the sudden condensation of the 
amorphous suspicions afloat in his brain. Could it be pos- 
sible that he had ousted a rival? Certainly Gerard's fury 
seemed in excess of the injury to which he owned. For 
the first time, in the elder brother's heart also, dislike and 
distrust joined hands. , 

**Just so,” said the Freule van Borck, across his irri- 
table uncertainty. She nodded to the others provokingly, 
and walked out upon the terrace. Otto followed her. 

* Aunt Louisa,” he began, ‘‘I think you are mistaken.” 

** Yes, Otto,” she answered. ‘Of course you do now. 
But you didn’t when I first spoke, you sce. Let me give 
you a bit of advice. Eh?” rte 

“Well?” The young man’s voice was not inviting. 

“Don’t go back to Java with your wife, as I dare say 
you want todo. Stop here and fight it out. Ursula ‘Il 
fight it out. I don’t give twopence for a married woman 
who can’t live in the same house with her former lover. 
Of course they were lovers. I've seen it these half a dozen 
years. Never mind. She was too good for Gerard. 
There!” She smiled a complimentary smile to her brawny 
nephew; she liked his brownness and bigness and straight 


-square strength, 


Otto crept away. 

** To-morrow | shall speak,” he said to himself. ‘‘To- 
morrow, not to-night. The Dominé must listen to reason. 
The shadow of Cain lies between Gerard and me.” 


(to se continurp.) 


“WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
BALLS. 


Te ball season will soon be over, but the débutante’s 

heart has been gladdened by the numerous oppor- 
tunities she has had of indulging in that most delightful 
of all exercises, dancing. The young girl’s first — 
ball is, however, a trying ordeal in various ways. If she 
is pretty and has many friends among the patronesses, she 
may possibly have as good a time as she fondly antici- 
pates. A great deal, of course, depends upon how sbe is 
received, but quite as much depends upon herself. There 
are two or three large balls in New York to which it is 
considered quite the correct thing to be invited, but which 
are exceedingly stiff and formal functions, particularly to 
the inexperienced. Society manners are vot good, as a 
rule. The devotee of society is usually a very much over- 
indulged person, who has been accustomed to having 
everything done for ber, and whose training has led her 
to think very little of any one but herself. 

Selfishness is the key-note of the fashionable world, 
and the consequent result is not agreeable to the noviti- 
ate. Presumably she goes to the ball with her mother; 
she is doubtless received at the entrance to the room by 
the patronesses, and then she is left, either to sit by her 
mother’s side all the evening if she happens to have a 
limited acquaintance, or to enjoy herself hugely if she 
chances to know a number of persons present. 

No effort is made by the patronesses to see that she is 
amused. They consider their duty done, and well done, 
when they have shaken hands with her on her entrance. 
We have no iron-bound rules in this new country regard- 
ing little matters of etiquette, and so it all depends upon 
ourselves as to whether our entertainment is a success or 
not. 

In Germany a hostess is relieved of responsibility and 
care by the custom which prevails there, which is for the 
gentlemen at balls or receptions to ask to be presented 
to the ladies whom they do not know, so that they may 
do their share of the seep ne, | This they consider 
part of their social duty, and they look about carefully to 
see if there is any lady present who is disengaged, or ap- 
parently is a stranger and alone, so that they can do their 
part towards making the evening pleasant for her. Young 
girls also ask to be presented to the older ladies, and try 
to make themselves agreeable to them. 

This latter fashion strikes the average American as 
being very strange, for here youth is seldom regardful of 
old age; it is invariably the elders who look out for the 
younger members of society. That these fashionable balls 
are stiff is acknowledged even by those who regularly 
attend them; and yet no one seems to have the a to 
endeavor to make them less so. It is often remarked by 
women that they dread this ordeal for their daughters, 
knowing as they do how little heart there is in it all, and 
what a cold critical spirit pervades the entire assembly. 

As an instance of the misery which a young girl may 
be made to suffer by a careless and selfish hostess, I re- 
member this little episode which came under my personal 
observation. Having a young friend from the South 
stopping with me, and wishing to give her all the pleasure 
I could while she remained in New York, I took her with 
me to the house of a friend who was giving a dance, and 
who had kindly included her in my invitation. She was 
a pretty, fresh girl, and I remember the enthusiasm with 
which the invitation was received and accepted, and the 
excitement of the pleasure she anticipated. 

Not having daughters of my own, my acquaintance 
with the dancing set was small; but I relied upon the 
hostess to present some partners to my protégée. Arrived 
at the house, we made our bows to the affable lady who 
received the guests as they entered, and then we were lost 
in the crowd, to amuse ourselves as best we could. For- 
tunately I saw one or two familiar faces among the young 
men, aud my sweet little stranger had a dance or two, 
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owing entirely to my efforts. When the cotillon was 
announced, however, she found herself left without a 
partner. I, thinking naturally that the hostess would re- 
gard it as a kindness on my part, reminded her that such 
was the case; she, to my surprise, simply os awry, That's 
too bad,” and continued her conversation which I bad in- 
terrupted, Finding that no attention was paid to us, I sug- 
gested going home, and to our surprise, when we reached 
the ladies’ dressing-room, we found there ten or twelve 
young girls, partnerless, sitting and wailing patiently for 
their maids to come for them. Glancing towards the gen- 
tlemen's room, there I saw an equal number of young 
men smoking and talking, with apparently no thought of 
what was going on downstairs. 

It is quite obvious that this was bad management, and 
that it all could have been avoided if the hostess had 
comprehended her duty, and had made some effort tow- 
ards entertaining those whom she had bidden to share 
her hospitality. A generation ago this would have been 
considered inexcusable. But eS manners nowadays are 
at a discount, and it is actually considered bourgeois to be 
thoughiful and polite. 

At every public ball there are usually eight or ten or 
more ladies who are called patronesses. ‘These ladies 
should receive the guests, and if there are strangers pres- 
ent, they should delegate some of the young men to find 
them partners. Sometimes it is the custom to appoint 
ushers who escort the guests into the room and present 
them to the patronesses, who, under those circumstances, 
stand opposite the entrance of the ballroom. These ush- 
ers see that the girls have partners, and so relieve the la- 
dies of that duty. The patronesses also act as matrons 
to the unmarried maiden, who, after each dance is finish- 
ed, is brought back to one of them, where she sits until 
she is claimed for the next turn. This relieves both the 
young man and the young woman, as it would be very 
awkward for the man to leave his partner sitting alone 
while he went in search of some one else to whom he was 
engaged for the following waltz. Débutantes sometimes 
forget that being enga to dance with a certain person 
they are bound to keep that engagement. One must 
make up one’s mind before going to a ball that there are 
always some bores and bad dancers to whom one must be 
polite, and a lady never wilfully hurts any one’s feelings, 
society to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“For evil is wronght by want of thought, 
And not by want of heart.” 
SPECTATOR. 


PAITHFUL SERVICE. 


SIGNIFICANT addition to certain notices in the 

column of ‘‘ Deaths” in the daily newspapers has of 
late years become increasingly frequent, and it is with re- 
spect and sympathy that one reads after the name of the 
deceased, ‘‘ For many years a faithful friend and servant 
in the family of ——,” or words of similar import. Great 
respect is naturally felt for both employer and employed 
who have in some instances lived together for nearly half 
a century, and sympathy goes forth to those deprived of 
the loyal service of their humble friend. Such items as 
these, although stated with barest simplicity, give rise to 
thought, and are refreshing in the midst of the complaints 
of inefficiency, indifference, and the kindred miseries com- 
prehended under the head of cye-service, complaints which 
are lamentably and far too often justly prevalent. 

The length of many of the terms of faithful service 
shows that they began before the era of discontent, and 
when there was less of the hurry and worry which char- 
acterize this age of high pressure, and when, too, Castle 
Garden, or its successor, Ellis Island, was not such a po- 
tent factor in the supply of help. That word, so exclu- 
sively Yankee in this counection, is falling into disuse, 
owing to changed conditions of living, and surely it is 
ludicrously out of place as applied to the raw material 
brought to our shores, which rather deserves the name of 
hinderance, Yet even from the most unpromising mate- 
rials may be evolved delightful results, and the 1 mis- 
tress is often rewarded for her patience and painstaking, 
but sometimes finds to her astonishment and dismay that 
when she bas succeeded in awakening dormant intelli- 

nee and has trained it to usefulness, a perfidious offer of 
higher wages robs her of her well-earned comfort. To 
certain nationalities money is so alluring that the best of 
homes, the kindest of employers, seem less desirable than 
the extra ducats which tempt them to leave with scant 
warning and often without explanation. 

There is something suggestive of the patriarchal era in 
finding year after year the same attendants in the famil 
of a friend; and one soon becomes interested in the well- 
being of those who display such fidelity, and so live as to 
be really ‘‘ permapencies.” And the interest is mutual, the 
maid opening the door with a bright smile of recognition; 
and when one has not been calling for a long while, owing 
to absence, illness, or losses, there is a warmer greeting, a 
word or two of respectful sympathy, while cook herself 
has been known to leave her own domain to come in with 
a welcome. 

‘*Good mistresses make good servants” is constantly 
iterated, but it is scarcely fair to judge the quality of the 
service or the fitness of the employer by the duration of 
the connection. Many causes may lead to the regretful 
severing of pleasant ties. In one well-ordered household, 
where master and mistress were alike respected and be- 
loved, it seemed impossible to keep the maids beyond a 
few years, marriage almost invariably ending their career 
as paid workers. Monsieur laughingly averred that the 
wedded happiness which reigned in this home tempted 
the young women to commit matrimony. Envious folks 
declared that the weddings gave a prestige or promise 
of similar good fortune, so that it was small wonder 
that madame was popular, and always had a succession 
of excellent servants. These forgot or did not choose 
to take into account the lovely disposition of the chate- 
laine, and her power of inspiring affectionate esteem by 
the kindliness and justice with which she so gently but 
firmly ruled. Of her it might truthfully be said, as of the 
heroine of a recent novel, that she was “ one of those mis- 
tresses who win the hearts of their servants by recognizing 
the human nature in them, and appreciating the kindness 
there is in devotion rather than accepting it as a necessary 
part of the obligation to earn wages.” Such beautiful 
consideration and thoughtfulness were rewarded by grate- 
ful fidelity. Changes were effected with little trouble, 
as, even in the pleasurable excitement of their own affairs, 
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the brides were usually mindful of their “ dear lady,” and, 
as much as possible, spared her discomfort. This was 
done by each maid finding her own successor in a relative 
or the future sister-in-law; and often, too, would the 
faithful creature remain a few days to instruct the new- 
comer in the ways of* the household. 





| ANSWERS-TO ‘342 
CORRESPONDENTS 


M. E. B,—A pretty summer coat for a baby can be made of white 
piqué trimmed with white embruidery. This is serviceable, as it 
cau be easily laundered, but of course can only be worn in hot weather. 
For a heavier coat ure white or light gray crépon, trim with Irish point 
lace or some of the Sears em! that can be easily pareinree. 
A ty coat can be made of thin white crépon lined with blue or pink 
silk, which shows through the outside material, Fora baby girl a year 
old make with short waist, full akirt, puffed sleeves, and a cape or capes 
trimmed with the em . As the wood-work in your parlor is 
black walnat, paper the walls in 2 medium ehade. French conven- 
tional designs are much used, or the plain cartridge-paper, which is 
always good. A soft shade of blue or light terra-cotta would go weil 
in your room. If the paper is figured, use a uniform color for bang- 
ings that will harmonize with your walls. Silk velour comes in lovely 
colors and hangs well; if your paper is plain, figured brocade or art 
satins would make good draperies. The white mantel can be painted 
to match the wood-work or draped with some soft silk, A regular 

iano cover is little used now; a piece of brocade or fine tapestry can 
hung. on the piano, or you can use some soft silk and drape it 
gracefully, 

M. P. B.—The usual form for asking for something on a dining-table 
is, ‘* Please pass me,” etc. If it was adébutante’s “ coming-out” tea, as 
the card would seem to indicate, it required un after call, and if the day 
for receiving was on the cards, you should certainly have called then, but 
the omission to do so was scarcely a sufficient reason for ending an ac- 
quaintance, Your friend probably intended one of her own and one 
of ber husband's cards for you, and one of each for yonr relative. It 
is proper for a lady to leave one of her husband's cards for an unmar- 
ried woman. In leaving cards for a tea you should leave one for the 
hostess and one for each of the daughters who are receiving. We 
cannot give addresses in this column. 

Rouru B. C.—Keep the nails trimmed and filed as short as ible it 
they are brittle, and rab on vaseline at night. Brittleness of the nails, 
like that of the hair, has sometimes a constitutional cause, and disnp- 
pears with improving health. 

Evizaueru.—We cannot recommend any hair- bleaching Iction. 
Silver combs are rivalled to some extent by those of shell aud amber, 
but the belt buckles are as fashionable as ever. 

Hvucu.—We cannot possibly assist correspondents jn finding em- 
ployment, neither cau we give business addresses in this column. 

Douotuy D.—Submit your stains to a professional cleaner if you 
possibly can. If not, experiment with a bit of the silk to see how 
water affects the color, and if you find it safe, sponge the stains geutly 
and ars a bit of linen dipped in clean warm water. 

E. R. B.—We regret very much that we cannot meet your wishes in 
— the doily designs. Could you not vary the colors in those 

ven 

©, A. C,—Sentences such as “the sidewalk is cleaning,” and “the 
sidewalk is being cleaned,” have long been a mooted point among 
grammarians, and you can find arguments for and against in almost 
any English grammar. Modern usage inclines to the latter of the two 
forms, The reason given ia, that as the sentence is passive in spirit 
(to clean implies an action, which a sidewalk is incapable of perform- 
ing), it should be ex in the passive form of the verb. 

veu.—There is a department of dqmestic economy in connection 
with the Teachers’ Coll in New York city where sewing, cooking, 
etc., are taught on scientific princi But that is perhaps not what 
you mean by “ detailed housek ." The routine of housekeeping 
could probat ly best be acquired by a course of practical training under 


C. A. S.—You will need a thorough course of instruction in drawing 
yo ig A tee es your natural ability, Where you can best obtain this 
will depend on circumstances, on time, means, previons training, ete. , 
and can best be determined by correspondence with and visits to the 
various schools, There is the School of Applied Design in New York 
exclusively for women, whose object ix to fit women for technical 
work, Then there are the Cooper Jnion Free Art Classes for Women 
pe Seen of the Art Students’ League, and the National Academy of 

ign. 

Lovise.—The light tan and beige colors and the serviceable black 
and navy serges will be worn again in skirts with shirt-waiste the 
coming season. Ata theatre the lady follows the usher to the seat, 
followed by the gentleman, Certainly a man wears a drese-suit on 
Sunday evening under the same circumstances as he would on any other 
evening. The initials “P.p.c.” stand for the French words pour 

ir meaning “‘to take leave.” 

L. W.—Grenadines will be worn in the summer, but crépons will be 








the back. 

M. W. E.—If you desire well-defined et pleats, the interlining 
should extend up to the belt. As challi is a soft fabric, the skirt 
can be ent with et fulness, but need not be stiffened more than 
twelve or fifteen inches by interlining. 

J. R.—Black lawns, striped black and white dimity, also black and 
white ginghams are worn to P ae ladies in mourning. For pure 
white dresses nainsook a ictoria lawns are used, also the silk 
ginghams and cotton crépons. 

e.yy B.—Black wool crépons arg worn in deep mourning, while 
crépe veils are worn. The blouse-waist can be worn either way. 

“W. K."—A skirt of heavy rain is suitable with various 
waists for one in light mourving. It will not look too elderly. 

‘Lorenor,—You will find excellent designs and patterns for velvet 
capes in the Bazar, Trim with white lace, and instead of fur have a 
ruche of black chiffon about the neck. 

M. P. D,—Bab nly a year old do not wear guimpes. They have 
oke 7 ~ or little frocks with baby-waist tucked or pleated at the belt- 
ine. ey have large sleeves and full skirt reaching to the ankles. 
White nainsook dresses are nicest, though some mothers pee deli- 

cate-colored Chambéry or gingham for morning frocks in the nursery. 
Make your black serge with a box-pleated waist like those noted fn 
Soy ork Fashiong of last week. Small bolero jackets will be worn 


again. 

Mus. FE. G.—Two excellent models for remaking your black silk 
dress are on 118 of Bazan No. 6—one with a chiffon guimpe, the 
other of moiré net bodice. You can use colored satin instead of 
white as in desigu No.4. A plain skirt is preferable, so omit the velvet 


puff. 

O. R.—Cut off your besque, and have the round waist completed by 
a black satin belt ribbon and a plastron with stock of pink chiffon. 
Have new large full sleeves of nnet. If the skirt is full enough 
yes a hoy object to its shortness, as new skirts escape the ground 
all arotind, 

“17 Years’ Sunsorrmen.”—Use your two yards of new lace for large 
puffed sleeves from armhole to elbow over the fitted satin lining of the 
siveves as they now are, ewe Lp rt below the elbow covered with 
lace. Get violet satin ribbon a and belt, 

H. H. W.—Children of two years wear skirts just reaching to their 
ankles—not long enough to tread mee. 

Mars. C. A. E.—Make the striped silk dancing dress for a girl of sixteen 
with a full waist gathered to the belt and around the top, which 
should be rounded just below the throat, Puta ruffle or band of gath- 
t neck. Make large puffed elbow 
sleeves with similar bands, Have a full straight skirt hanging over a 
foundation skirt. Add high bows of red ribbon on the shoul- 
ders. Fora second dress, get one of white dotted Make it with 
a high gathered waist fastened behind, and have pink velvet ribbon for 
stock and belt. Add braces of the ribbon with ends below the belt in 
front and back. Articles now being published in the Bazan will an- 
ewer z= other questions. 

E. M. 8.—We regret it very much, but it is impossible for us to give 
patterns in response to individual reqnests. 

H. W. B, P.—Make your blue basket wool with a short coat either 
single or double breasted, and stitched edges. Have black horn but- 
tons with eyes. Make mnutton-leg siceves. Have a stock of plaid 
velvet ribbon. Make the skirt five yards wide with godet folds 
in the back. Have the brown wool a round waist with two stripes of 
the border down beck and front. Use brown satin ribbon for stock 
and belt. Get crépon for the nice dress, either bi 
For your boy of five have sailor suits of blue and white serge, 


4 ny the — “5 quae, wen kilts or moeess, ug 
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PARIS TOILETTES FOR AFTERNOONS 
AT HOME. , 


GRACEFUL gown for five-o’clock tea, a favorite 

model with iene Vincent of Paris, is of benga- 
line of a light sulphur-yellow shade. The corsage has a 
yoke and puffed collar of silk mousseline embroidered in 
open design in yellow silk of the same shade as the benga- 
line. On the round corsage a blouse is simulated by straight 
bands of velvet with jet nail-heads on the edges, and in- 
sertions formed by festooned strands of jet. The belt and 
collar have jet-trimmed bands of velvet, that of the col- 
lar almost concealed by the puff of embroidery. Elbow 
sleeves are draped toward the top with ornaments of vel- 
vet and jet. 

The beautifully cut skirt is trimmed each side of the 
front with three of these velvet and jet ornaments, de- 
creasing in length toward the back, and finished with a 
shower fringe of jet. 

This is a suggestive model for making spring dresses 
of light silks, crépons, and baréges. A black taffeta or 
crépon made in this way could have chiffon, net, lace, or 
white embroidered nainsook for the yoke and collar, and 
pretty jet galloon for completing the garniture. Satjn 
ribbon with spangles on the edges would also be stylish 
used in this way. There are many open-embroidered taf- 
fetas and perforated chiffons that would be effective over 
a colored yoke of green velvet or écru satin on black 
dresses. 

An afternoon reception toilette of broché faille is in a 
Louis XVI. design of waving stripes in light colors. The 
round corsage is cut down low to show a full yoke of 
cream-white satin and a high stock-collar of the same, 
with chouz on the sides. Wide white lace is draped across 
the front, falling almost to the belt. Large puffed sleeves 
are completed by sabot frills of lace. Bows of satin rib- 
bon with erect loops stand high on the shoulders and the 
bust. 

A pleasing variety from the prevailing plain skirt is 
given by having the front of accordion-pleated net, over 
which fall panels of the striped faille. This plan com- 
mends itself for remodelling narrow skirts. A silk lining 
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of stylish fulness is provided, and covered with accordion- 
pleating on the front and sides. This pleating may be 
of any plain fabric — China silk, taffeta, satin merveil 
leux, net, chiffon, or embroidery —in keeping with the 
silk of the skirt. The old skirt will then be used entire 
ly for full back breadths, which hang in godet pleats, and 
for the two panels near the front. Should there not be 
enough material for these panels they can be made of very 
wide ribbon, either satin or faille, the color of the ground 
of the silk, and prettily embroidered with jet beads or 
spangles in rows, in trellis design, in trailing vine patterns, 
or in festoons. The high shoulder-knots should be of 
the same ribbon. 
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SOME GOOD WINTER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS. 


] AM frequently asked to give lists of plants adapted to 

window eulture, with the stipulation that nothing shall 
be named that ‘‘ cannot be depended on to give flowers in 
winter,” 

It is an easy matter to give a list of good winter-flower- 
ing plants—plants, that is, which will bloom if proper care 
is given them—but it is impossible to name even one plant 
which can be guaranteed to bloom if all conditions are 
unfavorable. 

In these papers I shall mention a few of the kinds which 
can be depended on for winter flowers if they are given a 
fair chance. With good care—and that is something every 
plant should have if you expect it to do itself justice—they 
will bloom freely, and for the greater part of the season, 

The abutilons—sometimes called flowering maples be- 
cause of the resemblance of their foliage to that of our 
native maple, and sometimes bell-flower because of the 
shape and pendulous character of the flower—are among 
our best winter-blooming plants. They require just such 
treatment as is given a geranium—good soil, a moderate 
supply of water, sunshine, and a temperature ranging in 
the vicinity of 70°. This plant is particularly adapted to 

FRENCH AFTERNOON YELLOW BENGALINE amateur culture, because it is seldom attacked by insects of 





any kind. It blooms freely after attaining some size, and 
almost constantly. Its foliage is very attractive, and a 
plant in bloom, with its pendent bells of white, yellow, 
crimson, or rose showing among the luxuriant leaves, is 
always sure to be admired, It is a comparatively rapid 
grower, and a specimen soon attains to the dignity of a 
small tree. Fora bay-window, where sufficient room can 
be given it, | know of no better plant. 

The achania is a plant quite similar to the abutilon in 
many respects. It has dark, rich foliage, blooms the year 
round, and I have never known any insect to trouble it. 
Its flowers, which are of a rich crimson scarlet, are not 
pendulous, like those of the abutilon, but are held erect, 
and show to fine effect among the luxuriant foliage. This 
plant becomes a little tree after a year or two, and has the 
merit of being able to stand more pruning than any other 
plant I know of. When a specimen becomes too large 
for the window the entire head can be cut back and a new 
ove formed, thus making it easy to renew the plant from 
year to year. It requires the same care as the abutilon. 

Plumbago capensis is a very satisfactory plant, because 
of its free-flowering qualities and its peculiar color, which 
is a soft, delicate lavender blue—a color very rare among 
plants, and especially among winter-flowering ones. In 
shape and size the flowers resemble those of the annual 
phiox. They are borne in loose clusters at the ends of 
the branches, In order to keep the plant in bloom it is 
necessary to keep it constantly growing, as flowers are 
only borne on new branches. This can be easily done by 
cutting the old branches back to within a few inches of 
the main stalk after they have perfected their flowers. A 
new growth results, on which flowers are borne. This 
plant is seldom seen in the window-garden, but it richly 
deserves a place there, because of its delicate beauty and 
the ease with which it can be successfully grown. It 
likes a rather rich, light soil, and considerable root-room. 
In other respects it requires the sume treatment as a 
geranium 

Primula obconica is a very pretty low-growing plant 
of easy culture. It will bloom profusely during the entire 
season in a light soil and with plenty of water, One would 
naturally think, from the small size of the plant, that a 
moderate amount of water would satisfy it, but examina- 
tion will show that it has a great quantity of fine roots, 
which enable it to take up moisture very rapidly from the 
soil, and unless water is supplied in liberal quantities the 
plant is sure to suffer. It blooms in clusters of twelve to 
twenty flowers, held well above the foliage on slender 
stems. The flowers are sometimes pure white, with a 
greenish-yellow eye, and sometimes white tinged with 
lilac. It is a delightful little thing, with a woodsy air 
about it that is sure to make it a favorite with all who 
look more to modest beauty than to brilliant display. 

The good old Chinese primrose ought to be in every 
window-garden, and it will be there if merit governs your 
selection. If care is taken to set the plants high in the 
centre, 80 that the water you apply runs away from the 
crown towards the edge of the pot, any one can succeed 
withit. If this is not done, and water collects and stands 
about the crown, decay is likely to set in, and the plant 
will rot off just above the soil. The newer varieties of 
this flower range through many shades of red, rose, and 
crimson, to blue and pure white. Probably the most 
popular variety is the double white. 

The heliotrope, when given the treatment it requires, is 
one of our best winter bloomers. It likes considerable 
pot-room and a great deal of water, and plenty of sun- 
shine. It forms a great mass of threadlike roots at the 
base of the plant, which water often fails to penetrate. If 
the roots get dry the leaves turn brown and fall off. To 
prevent dryness at the roots, run a wire or knitting-needle 
through the soil at the base of the stalk frequently. This 
will provide a little channel for the water, and moisture 
will be evenly distributed where it is most neede!. By 
cutting back the branches from time to time to half their 
length new growth will take place, on which flowers will 
be produced. The helivtrope is not a showy flower, but 
what it lacks in show it makes up for in fragrance. 

Streptosolen jamesonié is a very good plant for late 
winter flowering It is of the easiest possible culture. 
Its flowers are small individually, but as they are borne 
in loose branching clusters all along the somewhat slender 
branches, they make a fine show. In color they are 
orange, shading to cinnabar red. This plant is not grown 
as much as it would be if its merits were more generally 
known. After flowering it should be cut back to within 
a foot of the pot, and allowed to make an entirely new 
growth of top for the next season. 

Esen E. RexPorp. 


THE ORAL METHOD. 
BY ALICE RUTH CARTER. 
PERSONS 


Proresson Kxowatt, who ts absent-minded 
Miss Pero... Paxton, @ college belle, who has a secret admira- 
tion for Professor Knowall 


Scenr.—Miss Prentice, reading, seated on a little sofa drawn 
up by an open fire. Enter Professor Knowall. Time— 
the present. Place—a college town 


Prof. K. Good-afternoon, Miss Prentice. I— 

Miss P. (rising). Good - afternoon, Professor Knowall. 
You—? 

Prof. K. Miss Preutice, I— They shake hands. 

Miss P. Sit down, Professor Knowall. You—? 

[She seats herself upon the sofa. He seats himself upon 
a chair opposite 

Prof. K. 1—1 just came in for a moment 

Miss P. I'm sure I'm very much pleased to see you. 

Prof. K. Quite pleasant, yes. I thought I might find 
your mother at home. 

Miss P. Wiy.no. Mamma is not here. She has gone 
out to make some visits. She will be so sorry to miss you. 
It’s too bad 

Prof. K. Possibly, possibly ; though here I take the lib- 
erty of differing from you in my way of looking at the 
subject, which is hardly avoidable, since your point of 
view must necessarily be so different from mine. 

[ Lost in thought. 

Miss P. Oh yes. Of course I can’t expect to see all 
that you see in looking at a subject, or to know one-hun- 
dredth part of what you know. (Pause.) 1 wish I did. 

Prof. K. (as if to himself). I've read that woman's mind 
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is subject to great and sudden changes. I might— No 

Miss P. (aside). When he talks to himself it’s just hope- 
less. However, I will make an effort. (Aloud.) Pro- 
fessor Knowall! 

Prof. K. (starting). Miss Prentice? 

Miss P. Do you—like it? 

Prof. K. Like it? To what do you refer as it? 

Miss P. Like talking to—to— 

Prof. K. To you, Miss Prentice? Indeed— 

Miss P. Talking to yourself,I meant. Because it may 
be fun for you, but J’d like it a great deal better if 
you'd talk to me. 

Prof. K. (rising). You would? You really would? But, 
alas! Miss Prentice, 1 do not know how. My conversa- 
tional powers have never been cultivated. I have led 
a studious life. I have written, I have thought, but I 
have seldom spoken, and never talked, and never wished 
to ull now; and now, when you so sweetly offer me the 
pleasure of talking to you, I have not even a subject on 
whieh to talk! Had I the subject,I should not know 
how to treat it. If | knew the proper method of treat- 
ment, I still should know nothing about the forms of 
expression. Alas! Miss Prentice, I cannot talk to you. 

Miss P. But I think you could if you tried. Supposing 
you sit down (motioning him to a seat on the sofa beside her), 
and let me give you a lesson in conversation. (Prof. K. 
seats himself and looks at Miss P.) Now, Professor Know- 
all, first of all, you said you wanted a subject. ( Pause.) Am 
I to teach you to tulk in geveral, or just to talk to me? 

Prof. K. To you ( pause), I think. 

Miss P. Very well; to me, then. First, you must take 
a subject of general interest, vague and safe—the World's 
Fair, for instance. 

Prof. K. But 1 did not attend it. 

Miss P. Never mind. Neither did I, but that’s no mat- 
ter. We can talk aboutit, you know. Then, next— 

Prof. K. (taking out a note-book). Please wait for a mo- 
ment. This is all so new that I must take itdown. (Reads 
as he writes.) *‘ First topic of general interest—World’s 
Fair. Unnecessary to know anything about it.” (Looking 
up.) But how can I talk upon a subject in which I am not 
informed, of which I know absolutely nothing? 

Miss P. Oh, I'l teach you; but that comes later in the 
lesson. Never you mind now. 

Prof. K. (note-book in hand). Well, next? 

Miss P. Next—let me see. It must stil] be safe and gen- 
eral. I hardly think your politics would do. 

Prof. K. {have none. I'm a mugwump. 

Miss P. And finances won't do, for J have none. ( Pause.) 
But ethics next, I think—ethies lightly treated—and then, 
third, the ethics of flirting. 

Prof. K. (not looking up from his note-book as he writes). 
The definition of flirting required. 

Miss P. Vil give it by-and-by. (Arcily.) It’s not neces- 
sary now. (Looking over Prof. K.’s shoulder.) That brings 
us easily to the fourth topic—love. There should be a 
great deal about this in general, with some diversions on 
the side topic of matrimony. The part of the conversa- 
tion particulariy concerning love does not come until 
later. (Looking over Prof. K.’s shoulder, reads.) ‘‘ Fourth 
topic, love, in large quantities, generally treated; side 
topic, matrimony; special attention paid to love later in 
the course.” How funny! It sounds like the college 
catalogue. Now, fifth topic, yourself; very much on this 
subject. Sixth topic, myself; not so much, but rery well 
done. From the sixth topic we return to love specially 
treated. This completes a conversation. 

Prof. K. But how does it end? 

Miss P. Ob, but it must be begun first, and then we'll 


see. 

Prof. K. Al, yes—hum! 

Miss P. Shall we begin? 

Prof. K. Oh yes, let us. By all means. 

Miss P. Well? 

Prof. K. Well? 

Miss P. Aren't you going to begin? 

Prof. K. I thought you said ws—we, I mean. 

Miss P. 80 1 did (laughing), but we can’t both talk at 
once, you know. That is, we could, but | know I should 
- like it much better than I do to have you talk to your- 
self. 

Prof. K. Well, then, we won't. (Aside.) We, we! 

Miss P. And as you are the one who is learning to talk, 
of course you should conduct the conversation and intro- 
duce the subjects. And the first subject was—? 

Prof. K. Let me see. (Consulting his note-book, reads.) 
‘ First topic of general interest—World’s Fair. Unneces- 
sary to know anything about it.” (Looking up.) There! 

Miss P. Oh, but you haven't introduced it. 

Prof. K. Haven't 1? I thought I had. That is as it 
stands in my note-book. 

Miss P. Yes, but that won't do. You must say more 
about it than just what is in your note-book. 

Prof. K. But 1 did not go, you see. 

Miss P. Well, you must use a little imagination. 

Prof. K. Imagine 1 went, you mean? 

Miss P. Gaughing). Yes, that would do; and you might 
ask me if J went. 

Prof. K. But, Miss Prentice, you forget. You have al- 
ready informed me that you did not attend the fair. 

ise P. Oh, well, that’s no matter. This is only for 
o~y x know. 

Prof. K. Don’t you think we might practise on some- 
thing (hesitating) a little less imaginative, and a little 
more stimulating to the interest? 

Miss P. Yes,1do. (Laughing.) What's the next topic 
in your note-book? 

of. K. ey. note-book, reads), ‘‘ Topic second— 
ethics lightly treated.” 

Miss B Well? 

Prof. K. On re-reading this item in my note - book it 
strikes me as a very frivolons way of speaking of so 
serious a topic as ethics. Tosay “ ethics lightly treated” 
is equivalent to saying (pause)—eh—eh—‘“‘ conversation 
made easy.” It will be impossible for me to handle the 
second topic according to directions. 

Miss P. Oh, lovely! (Prof. K. looks surprised.) Pro- 
fessor Knowall, you could not have done better. Did you 
know you'd been talking? 

Prof. K. Wiy,no. Have 1? 

Miss P. You certainly have. 

Prof. K. On a subject? 


[ Nodding. 


Miss P. Yes,on a subject,and to me, You are doing 
admirab] 
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Prof. K. Am 1? But I don’t feel any differently. 

Miss P. Oh, you will, you will. Now for the next topie. 

Prof. K. (consulting note-book, reads). ‘* Third = — 
the ethics of flirting.” (Looking up.) Will you kindly 
enlighten me as to the meaning of the word —— 

Miss P. Yes,1 will, if you'll give me the definition of 
ethics. 

Prof. K. Ethics may be defined as that science which 
treats of human actions and mental affections, considered 
as virtuous or vicious, right or wrong. 

Miss P. Ah! ah!....1 knew what it meant, but I couldn't 
give the definition. 

Prof. K. But the definition of flirting? 

Miss P. I don’t believe I can give that either. (Sighs. 
Looks brighter.) But 1 know what it is, and perhaps if I 
tell you, you can give the definition. 

Prof. K. And what is it, then? 

Miss P. It’s what we're doing now. 

Prof. K. Oh! Studying the art of conversation? 

Miss P. Partly, but wore than that.. (Looking archly at 
him. He shakes his head. She leans over toward him, and 
slips her hand into his arm, and looks up into his face.) It’s 
sitting on this sofa together, and—and. .. .Oh, doing this, 
and having a nice time. Can you give the definition now? 

Prof. K. (@ little frightened at himself). It’s beyond 
words! 

Miss P. (laughing softly, and moving away from him). IT 
think so too! You are getting on finely; and now what 
is our next topic? 

Prof. K. (reads from note - book). ‘‘ Fourth topic —love 
in large quantities, generally treated. Side topic, matri- 
mony. Special attention paid to love later in the course.” 

Miss P. i suppose you've read Ovid's Art of Love? 

Prof. K. Miss Prentice! Have you? 

Miss P. No. I didn’t need to. I knew something about 
it. 

Prof. K. How did you learn? 

Miss P. (demurely). By experience. (Suddenly.) Why, 
Professor Knowali—there’s « button off your coat! Won't 
you let me sew it on for you? 

Prof. K. 1 would, but it’s impossible. 

Miss P. Impossible?’ Why? 

Prof. K. Because I haven't it. 

Miss P. Haven't what? 

Prof. K. The button. 

Miss P. Oh, if that’s all that’s the matter, I think I have 
one that will answer. 

Rises, goes over to table, gets work-basket, and returns 


to sofa. 

Prof. K. Oh, thank you! [ have to sew on all my own 
buttons, and sometimes I forget it, and sometimes I haven't 
any button. {Miss P. sews on the button. 

iss P. Which brings us to the side topic—under topic 

number four. Do 1 crowd you, Professor Knowall? 

Prof. K. Not any too much, thank you, Miss Prentice. 

Miss P. And this side topic is matrimony. If you were 
married, Professor Knowall, your buttons would all be 
sewed on for you. 

Prof. K. Do you think so? 

Miss P. Lam sure they would—(apart) that is, if I was 
(pause) Mrs. Knowall. 

[Prof. K. as she sews, ventures to put his arm over 
the back of the sofa, ulmost around Miss P., and 
then draws it away. This he repeats two or three 
times. 

Prof. K. (apart). Ah—if I dared! 

Miss P. (breaking off the thread). There! Now you look 
very tidy. [Returns her basket to its place. 

Prof. & (watching her). We're—we're going on with 
the instruction, aren’t we? 

Miss P. (dropping into a chair). Yes, indeed. What 
was the next subject? 

Prof. K. (rising, somewhat ruefully). 1 thought—we were 
going to sit on the sofa. 

Miss P. (laughing). You are making great progress, 
Professor Knowali. Certainly we will sit on the sofa 
(sitting down beside Prof. K. on the sofa). And what did 
you say was the next subject? (Looking over his shoul- 
der, reads.) ‘Fifth topic, myself. Very much on this 
subject.” That's yourself, of course, and I think I could 
talk about that a great deal better than you could. Shall 


I try? 
Prof. K. Oh, do. 
Miss P. 1 should say you were a dear, kind professor, 


about forty. .. (Prof. K. looks anxious) one years old (Prof. 
K. looks relieved); with more money than you know what 
to do with (he looks doubtful), and uo one to use it for you 
(Prof. K. nods); and a great big lonely house all to your- 
self (he nods); with ever so many splendid books, and no 
one to read them to you (he nods); with a great deal of 
wisdom in your dear old head (he looks doubtful), and un- 
derneath that button I’ve just sewed on (he looks down at 
the button) a very good kind heart. But you have no- 
body to sew your buttons on for you; nobody to keep 
house for you; nobody to make home bright for you; no- 
body to run and meet you when you come home from 
college all tired out; nobody to help you off with your 
coat, and have your slippers warming for you; nobody 
ee eee, Nobody for you cules: (Prof..K. has 
been shaking his head dolefully. Miss P. breaks off and 
changes her tone. The Professor is too much surprised to 
say anything, though showing his dismay.) There! Didn't 
I do it well? 

Prof. K. Yes—you—did, and—but—if— Oh!—ahem!— 


es. 
$ Miss P. Now for the sixth and last topic. It’s your 
turn now. What does topic number six give? 

Prof. K. (reads from note-book). “ Sixth topic—herself. 
= P. nods and smiles.| Not so much as on topic num- 

r five, but very well done.” 

Miss P. Lar seme 4 herself up). Now for it. Every- 
thing depends upon this topic. 

Prof. K. Miss Prentice—Miss Priscilla! This is toomuch 
for me. I never could do justice to this topic. 

Miss P. You're doing splendidly. Indeed you ave. 

Prof. K. You encourage me kindly, but I can hardly 
treat it—this topic—as my heart would lead me to, with- 
out seeming a trifle—well, rather person.l. 

Miss P. I sba’n’t mind it a bit. Go right on. 

Prof. K. You are indeed most kind. I never experi- 
en anything quite to be compared. to this lesson in 
conversation. I never even fancied to myself that the 
relation of pupil to teacher could be such a charming one. 
Am I making a mistake? 

Miss P. Ol no, You are quite correct. Go right on. 
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Prof. K. You are certainly a most inspiring teacher. 
It never would have occurred to me tuo encourage the 
thoughts which have taken possession of my mind during 
this lesson. Am I too bold? 

Miss P. Oli no! Indeed (apart) not bold enough. (Aloud.) 
Go right on. 

Prof. K. It never would have occurred to me to en- 
courage such thoughts had you not inspired me with the 
idea that a charming, lovely, unattainable being like your- 
self— Am I using too strong language? 

Miss P. Oh. no! oh no! Do go on! 

Prof. K. That such a wonderful embodiment of all that 
is most charming, alluring, and sutisfying might possibly 
be induced to take pity upon a poor, lonely, solitary, 
stupid professor, and consent to, to, to—sew on his but- 
tons for him. 

Miss P. Is that all? 

Prof. K. May 1 dare to press the button—er—er—I 
would say, the matter—further? 

Miss P. Go on, Professor Knowall, go on. You may 
dare to press— Slides her hand into his. 

Prof. K. Ou! Herhand! May 1? Ob, may ty 
have her hand! That’s it—the very words, (Aloud.) That’s 
just what L aspired to. Your hand, Miss Priscilla! May 
{ have the audacity to ask for—oh, may I have the au- 
dacity? 

Miss P. Yes, you may. You may have the audacity, 
and the hand too. 

Prof. K. | may (rising). Oh,how canI? What shall I—? 

Miss P. Dear professor (rising), you needn't. 1 will give 
it to you. 1 will take pity on you. 1 will be—whatever 
you want—to you. I will sew on ali your buttons for 
you in future! 

Prof. K. You will? Oh! (embraces her awkwardly). Is 
this tac conclusion of the conversation—that you will be 
my—my—my Mrs. Knowall? 

Miss P. (hiding her facein his coat), Itis! Iwill! 

CURTAIN. 


MUSIC. 


HE fourth public rehearsal of the Philharmonic So- 

ciety, which took place on Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 8th, at Carnegie Hall, was wonderfully well attended, 
considering the almost unprecedented severity of the wea- 
ther. The opening number of the programme, Bralims’s 
fine Symphony in E-minor, No. 4, was superbly ren:er- 
ed The peculiarly rugged effects caused by contrasting 
rhythms and difficult syncopations—for which Brahms 
has a decided predilection—were brought out boldly in 
full relief, while no detail in the net-work of subsidiary 
themes was neglected or slurred over. ‘The result was a 
stirring performance, which roused the house, and reflect- 
ed the nighest possible credit ou Mr. Seidl and the mem- 
bers of the socicty. After all, we cannot be too grateful 
for the privilege of having this gifted and experienced 
conductor at the head of our oldest and reaper 
association. Mr. Seidl’s catholicity is but an added proof 
of his greatness, und it is wonderful to follow his differ- 
ent moods, so entirely in accord with the spirit of each 
composer. In the case of the symphony by Brahms an 
almosphere was created which revealed his massive dig- 
nity, intellectual qualities, and sound, wholesome attri- 
butes, characteristics which are often undervalued, though 
one can scarce marvel that Brahms is not always appreci- 
ated, when inadequate performances of his symphonies 
seem the rule, not the exception. 

On Friday, after the first number, Mr. Roebbelen, the 
secretary of the society, announced that the soloist, Ma- 
dame Lillian Nordica, had failed to appear, and that it 
would be necessary to proceed with the other orchestral 
selections. He added a few words to suggest that Ma- 
dame Nordica might be snow-bound en route for New 
York, as she had sung in Philadelphia the previous night, 
and no word had come to explain her absence. The 
prelude to Lohengrin was then given, Mr. Seidl being 
called out again aud again, and forced to repeat the per- 
formance. Liszt’s noble symphonic poem, “ Les Pré- 
ludes,” brought the thoroughly delightful group of great 
compositions to a close, and was played with full appre- 
ciation of its elevated and beautiful contents. This sym- 
— work was suggested by Lamartine’s ** Meditations 

‘oetiques,” and pictures the prelude to a higher life in 
depicting the varied emotions and needs of an earthly 
eXistence—love, disillusionment, Nature’s peaceful influ- 
evce, and devotion to duty—developments which are 
revealed with consummate power and skill by the great 
originator of this special form of writing. ‘The audience 
was dispersing when Mr. Roebbelen again came forward, 
this time to make known the fact of Madame Nor- 
dica’s arrival; thereupon the musicians and subscribers 
filed back to their places. Madame Nordica entered in 
travelling costume, received an enthusiastic greeting, and 
sang, very beautifully, the aria from Handel's Samson, 
‘Let the bright seraphim,” and ‘‘Elsa’s Dream,” from 
Lohengrin. 3 

The same programme was given on Saturday evening 
toa full house. Many people were prevented from using 
their opera tickets on Friday evening by the storm which 
interfered with the regular course of the Philharmonic 
rehearsal—a storm which coutinued with unabated fury 
through the entire day and night. Those who braved the 
elements, however, were repaid by a fine performance of 
Saint-Saéns’s Samson et Dalila, given for the first time in 
this country. Saint-Saéns is unquestionably the greatest 
of modern French composers, and the representation of 
his opera had been anticipated as one of the most impor- 
tant productions of the operatic season. It has often been 
claimed that Saint-Saéns lacks melodic power, yet we can 
recall no modern music which contains lovelier melodies 
than those which fill the fifth scene of the first act in Sam- 
son et Dalila, and that which one listens to in the touch- 
ingly beautiful aria of the second act (a familiar favorite 
of the concert-room), ‘‘ Mon cceur s’ouvre & ta voix.” 

The figure which is used in the accompaniment to this 
melody plays a prominent part throughout the orchestral 
portions of the work, and is introduced with exquisite 
delicacy of treatment. Saint-Saéns is essentially French, 
though a disciple of the great Liszt, and the homely pro- 
verb of “ enough is as good as a feast” is the fundamental 
truth on which French art P pons. sin Gene 
is in every way opposed to Brahms, and w e former 
writer, fixe Reukabeiies, tact, and subtle varieties, which 
are governed by good taste, cause him to weed out all that 
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is not absolutely necessary for his ground-work. No mu- 
sic was ever more consistently op nergy Gomer gaa 
than that allotied to Dalila, who has one n of en- 
trancingly perfect melodies, from her entrance to the 
mocking solo at the close of the last act. Samson’s music 
is built on the lines of simple characteristics common to 
Hebrew airs, and this mournful color acts as a foil to the 
fascinating songs of and her maidens. 

Madame Mantelli and Signor Tamagno were vocally 
and dramatically effective in the title , the latter win- 
ning a pronounced success in the dramatic finale, where 
he pulls down the columns which support the Temple of 
Dagon. M. PI added to the general effect by his 
masterly interpretation of the parts of Abimelech and an 
old Hebrew, while the réle of a bigh- priest was well sus- 
tained by Signor Campanari. Signor Mancinelli conduct- 
ed with his usual good taste, and the mise en scéne and 
ballet were remarkably good. 


THE “ LADIES’ EDITION.” 


bbe purchasing power of a dollar is now so much great- 
er than at previous times that every one has come to 
look for an adequate retura wheu a bank-note is expended. 
Those who organize entertainments for charity feel this 
an obstacle rather than otherwise; for although it affects 
pleasantly their own private expenditures, it forces upon 
them the necessity of giving the public amusement or goods 
to the value of their money. A man is no longer content 
to be dragged to a fair to be imposed upon by the sellers 
of ice-cream he cannot eat and crocheted ‘‘ clouds” he can- 
not wear. He has been solicited for chances in a big doll 
and a pair of ear-rings for the last time. He positively 
refuses to go to another fair, even though its name is 
changed to ice carnival, rose festival, or other ingenious 
and misleading title. And as for amateur dramatic or 
musical entertainments, it is the lady ticket-sellers who 
have rebelled against them. 

In a city of three hundred thousand inhabitants there 
was need of a fund for a children’s ward for incurables. 
The raising of the money depended upon the efforts of a 
committee of ladies, who finally decided upon the very 
satisfactory plan of getting up an issue of one of the 
prominent newspapers of their city. 

A Sunday edition was chosen, for many patent reasons. 
It is issued with a supplement, which gave opportunity 
for the ladies to furnish articles writien by themselves. 
Of course the workings of a big newspaper office are 
too intricate for a band of uninitiated women to man- 
age skilfully, so the regular editors edited to avoid con- 
fusion. And as many a reporter paid for space - work 
could ill afford to lose his daily pay, and the general tele- 
graphic news must come through its usual sources, much 
of the ordinary work was done as in other editions. But 
the whole paper was brightened by the enthusiastic hands 
that tried to make it a success. 

Women of importance in any field of work or pleasure 
in the city were solicited for contributions. Society 
events were written by the woman whose social position 
was the highest. Interviews were published with local 
celebrities, written by intimates, a daughter perhaps. 
There were stories, bits of verse, experiences of all kinds; 
suggestions about a new “pes building, writien by one 
who had the “inside track” on this information, as she 
was the wife of the architect; and short special articles on 
any subject familiar to the writers. 

Some young ladies who had been industriously at work 
at the art school decorated the paper with headings and 
other drawings, even venturing so far as to make a pic- 
torial joke. A musical contributor gave a short waltz 
of her own composition. 

The “ Ladies’ Edition,” as it was called, was well adver- 
tised in previous issues of the paper, and in the more 
effectual way of verbal comment. Much curiosity was 
felt to know what women could do who were totally un- 
accustomed to the work, and every one wanted to see the 
writing of his or her particular friend; for of course the 
articles were signed. 

The advertising department was where most of the 
profit lay, and knowing that, the ladies sent as solicitors 
were of the most capable. Business men were made to 
realize that this was a magnificent opportunity for them 
to increase their patronage through advertising, and 
bought liberal spaces. Regular contract advertisements 
were of course not interfered with, but left for the count- 
ing-room of the Lm yp The result was over eight thou- 
-_ eight hundred dollars collected from advertisers 
alone. 

Some enthusiast bought the first copy of the edition for 
twenty dollars, but the others sold at the regular price. 
Papers were sent to dealers and by post as usual, but the 
extra orders doubled the sale for that day. From the re- 
ceipts there were a few reasonable subtractions made to 
prevent the weight of the charity falling too heavily upon 
the paper that had so kindly upset its office at the ladies’ 
solicitation, The benefit to the children’s ward was about 
cleven thousand five hundred dollars. Such a successful 
scheme as this will undoubtedly be repeated in other 

laces, until newspaper offices rebel at the invasion, and 

ngenuity will be forced to invent something else. 


FAIKY GODMOTHERS. 


LV the old stories with which our youth was beguiled 
there was always one concerning the baby’s christen- 
ing, and the fine gifts showered by beneficent fairy god- 
mothers, and the one evi) gift given by the bad and for- 
gotten fairy godmother who arrived at the end. There is 
a secret reading to every writing; and if we look into this 
we shall probably see that the fairy godmothers are the 
characteristics of the forefathers and mothers of genera- 
tions, and they are at the creation of every child, and give 
it the propensities they failed to conquer in their lives, or 
else never tried to conquer, the aspirations they encour- 
aged; they bequeath to it some portion of every mental 
or moral victory or defeat; and if sometimes one gift nul- 
lifies another in a measure, there is usually enough of it 
left to give the child its quality. Asa matter of fact, it 
is to be feared that more than one bad fairy comes to 
every christening, bearing evil gifts. It is a sort of mort- 
main, one often feels, that our dead-and-gone ancestors 
have upon us, stronger than any hold of the dead hand 
upon property or lands and houses; for lauds may wash 
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away and houses fall in ashes, but the living heir of all 
the ages is a permanent possession till the race dies out 
here, to say nothing of any immortality in the hereafter. 

There is something grewsome and awful in the reaching 
out of this dead hand to claim its own, generation after 
generation, and there is something terrildly cruel in it if 
that hand is nota beneficent one. It has taken many gen- 
erations of life to make such facts as these apparent. We 
have seen traits reappearing from age to age so strongly 
as to give their name to a family, but without putting 
fact and fact together and deducing proper inferences; 
but in the late study of the subject of human develop- 
ment we have | a great deal, and nothing in it ail 
comes any closer home than the sense of personal respon- 
= which it evolves for the well - comprehended 

acts. 

This study, when we apply it in our own case, does not 
always mean an Oriental worship of our ancestors. They 
are dead and in ashes, but how pitilessly we can recon- 
struct them! We see where they fell; and we feel, if they 
had made endeavor, how much smoother the way would 
be for us. If they had resisted an inclination to wrong, 
we should not have the inclination in rooted strength to 
resist; if they had not done the wrong, we should not 
have something more that the inclination to contend with. 

Nevertheless, we can consider in ancestral extenuation 
the many advantages and much enlightenment that we 
have which our grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
theirs before them, did not enjoy, and that perhaps it is 
easier for us to eradicate confirmed tendencies than it was 
for them to resist the first temptation. Yet, except when 
it has become mania, it is idleness for us to plead that we 
inherit this or that ill quality. Every sane individual 
has the strength to resist temptation, and has, moreover, 
the power to draw help from the fountains of a higher 
strength; so that the worst the bad fairy can do for us it 
is really in our power—no doubt with considerable effort 
—to obviate and counteract. 

It is to be remembered that we in our own turn are 
ae ere which are to fill the place of god- 
mothers, or good, to the generations to come; and 
since we are now well informed as to consequences our 
nen | is doubled, to say the least. When we 
know that if we suppress the truth, our children may be 
liars; if we covet that which is not ours, our children or 
theirs may become thieves; if we sip our wine with too 
eager and frequent pleasure, our sons or grandsons may 
be that most pitiable of all men, the dipsomaniac, who, 
loathing and abhorring his inherited tendency, has no 
power to arrest it; if we pursue an unhealthy or vicious 
course of life, its result is seen in scrofulous evil to oth- 
ers; when we know that every time we yield to tempta- 
tion the temptation acquires fourfold added strength over 
those who inherit from us—when we know all this, and a 
great deal more of like nature, we are far, far more inex- 
cusable than our grandfathers and grandmothers were if 
we fail to do right, or at least to fight the inclination to 
do wrong. Strength to endeavor to overcome is perhaps 
the best gift of all at the christening, for ‘‘ he that over- 
cometh shal] inherit all things.” 





THe twenty -fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Normal College of the City of New York, and simultane- 
ously the silver wedding of the college with its president, 
Dr. Thomas Hunter, were commemorated by a large re- 
ception given by the associate alumne in the college chap- 
el on the evening of February 14th. Mrs. John I. Nor- 
throp, president of the alumne, presided, and made the 
address of welcome. Eloquent tributes to the widespread 
and successful work of the college through its trained 
teachers in the New York Pree 5 and to the personal 
influence of Dr. Hunter as an instructor, were paid by 
President Knox of the Board of Education, President 
Seth Low of Columbia College, Miss Mary Willard of 
the Normal College, Superintendent Jasper, of the public 
schools, and many others. Miss Helen Gray Cone read 
an original poem, ‘‘ The Alma Mater.” Mrs. Clara Wil- 
liams, on behalf of the alumna, presented Dr. Hunter 
with a superb silver loving-cup. Inscribed about the neck 
of the cup is the Shakespearian quotation, ‘‘ More is thy 
due than more than all can pay.” 

—Plans are on foot to erect a statue of Burns’s ‘‘ High- 
land Mary” near the Firth of Clyde, on ground given by 
the Duke of Argyle in front of Dunoon Castle. The 
figure will face toward the ‘‘land of Burns,” which lies 
across the firth. Mary Campbell was born in this neigh- 
borhood. ‘The statue will probably be put in place on 
the centenary of Burns’s birth. 

—The European trip, beginning with the Mediterranean 
route, on which Mr. Noah Brooks has recently set out, is 
his first transatlantic journey, and is taken in company 
with an old friend in accordance with a plan the two 
men made in their boyhood. 

—Although Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has resigned 
her position as Dean and Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, she is on most friendly terms with 
that institution, and states that she only gives up her 
work there in order to be at liberty to go abroad next year 
with her husband, Professor Palmer of Harvard. 

—The announcement is made that Mile. Lucie Faure, 
youngest daughter of the new President of France, is en- 
gaged to M. Paul Deschanel, Deputy for the Eure, and 
son of M. Emile Deschanel, professor at the College of 
France. Paul Deschanel is one of the most distinguished 
of the younger ‘‘Opportunists” of the Chamber, and a 
fine orator and debater. 

—Miss Helen Dawes Brown’s popular Lenten lectures 
will —_ on Monday, March 4th, at the residence of Mrs. 
Henry F. Barrows, with “ A Visit to Athens,” to be fol- 
lowed on each successive Monday by ‘‘ Kidd’s Social 
Evolution and Drummond’s Ascent of Man,” “ Maarten 
Maartens’ Novels,” ‘‘ Walter Pater,” and ‘‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson.” Miss Brown will also deliver a course of 
talks on Shakespeare at the residence of Mrs. James T. 
Pyle, beginning Wednesday, March 6th, including The 
Winter's Tale, Antony and Cleopatra, The Tempest, Oym- 
beline, and King Lear. 











MRS. DONALD McLEAN. 


M RS. DONALD McLEAN, the new Regent of the 
iV. New York City Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was born in Frederick, Mary 
land, and in the most noted house in the State—Pros- 
pect Hall, the home of her grandfather, the late Judge 
William Rinkney Maulsby, a mansion built by the fa- 
mous Dulaney family in old Colonial times, Her 
childhood was passed in her father’s home, opposite 
that of Barbara Frietchie, and perhaps the close prox- 
imity of such associations had its influence in mould- 
ing the strong young head and heart. After gradua- 
ting from school Mrs. McLean spent several winters 
in study at Baltimore, where she became an adept in 
both vocal and instrumental music. Hers was the 
happiest imaginable girlhood, much of it passed in the 
official society of Washington. Through her charm- 
ing personality, accomplishments, and quick wit she 
was always a favorite, and at an early age she married 
Donald McLean, a rising young New York lawyer, 
and came North to make her home. 

Mrs. McLean is the daughter of the late Judge John 
Ritchie, of the Maryland Court of Appeals, and Betty 
Harrison Maulsby; the latter has been identified with 
the Revolutionary Society since its formation, and is 
at present a National Vice-President. Mrs. McLean 
is also rich in noted Colonial and Revolutionary ances- 
tors, among them Deputy-Goveroor William Burgess, 
Judge David Lynn, and General Roger Nelson. 

She is surrounded by a most felicitous home life; 
her husband, formerly General Appraiser of the Port 
of New York, has fulfilled his early promise. He has 
lntely been chosen as President of the Clan McLean 
Association of North America, whose chieftain is Sir 
Fitzroy Donald McLean, of Scotland. Mr. McLean 
comes also of stanch Revolutionary stock. It was his 
grandfather, General John McLean, who built the old 
Block Fort in Central Park, Their three lovely little 
daughters are all that parents’ hearts could desire, and 
in them is centred the life of the home, itself most artistic 
in appointment, and the abiding-place of many old relics 
valuable for their historical associations —a mahogany 
Chippendale sideboard, massive and pre-Revolutionary in 
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date, which stood in Barbara Frietchie’s dining-room; a 
rare old carding-wheel; a Colonial chair, once the prop- 
erty of General Roger Nelson, while his antique Canton 
china tea service is daily put to use in the Colonial tea 
room. 

Mrs. McLean is characterized by broadly liberal tenets 
in all directions—is an earnest worker in church 
and public affairs, active in philanthropic enter- 
prise, a forceful writer, and ready speaker> In 
connection with the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution she has, since its incep- 
tion, been devoted to its advancement and welfare. 
She held the office of Secretary to her Chapter until 
her recent election to its Regency, and a similar one 
for the State of New York on the New Liberty 
Bell Committee; she has also been one of the New 
York City Chapter’s representatives at every Con- 
tinental Congress of the National Society. With 
her colleagues she is a marked favorite, their faith 
in her intelligence and executive ability being con- 
spicuous on all occasions. To her originality were 
due the birth and development of the ideaof found- 
ing a Chair of Colonial and Revolutionary History 
at Barnard College; and it is her desire, as far as 
possible, that her chapter shall have a dignified ob- 
jective point toward which to strive, that shall com- 
bine patriotism with practical usefulness. 

With such a woman, buoyant with the hopes and 
energies of youth and enthusiasm, as leader, there 
is little doubt that the New York City Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution has a 
sphere of unwonted influence and success before it 
in the near future. 


THE SOCIETY OF COLONIAL 
DAMES OF VIRGINIA. 


N 1892 the Society of Colonial Dames of Virgin- 

ia was incorporated, with a membership of six- 
ty-four, and the following officials: President, Mrs. 
William Russell Robinson; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 
James Lyons and Mrs. Matthew F. Pleasants; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Lucy Carter Trent; 
Treasurer, Mrs. George W. Mayo; Registrar, Mrs. 
Reginald Gilbam; Historian, Mrs. Charles Wash- 
ington Coleman. The society has united with that 
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of the Daughters of the Revolution, which for the preser- 
vation of the antiquities of Virginia is doing good work in 
securing historical books, manuscripts, old silver, and all 
sorts of interesting objects pertaining to Colonial times, 
and has stimulated a somewhat fading pride in a worthy 
ancestry. As is the rule in all such societies, the Colonial 
Dame of to-day must continue to hold the station to which 
such ancestry entitles her, and outward change of circum- 
stance does not affect that position. Any honorable em- 
ployment is accepted as a badge of merit, not as a stigma, 
on the life of the Virginia Colonial Dame. 

The 12th of January the society fixed as the date when 
they would honor their President with a dinner and a re- 
ception. The entertainment was to take place in the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society building, once the home of Gener- 
al Robert E. Lee. These rooms are full of charming and 
valuable souvenirs of Colonial and Revolutionary history, 
oil paintings, curios, Indian relics, china, manuscripts, 
engravings, and pastels, all of which lent themselves to 
the decoration of the feast, which was prepared in strict 
accord with our primitive period. A row of Colonial 
Governors—Spotswood, Digges, Randolph, Nelson—and 
other worthies, were decorated with prim garlands of 
running-cedar and holly in the fashion of their day ; light 
came from silver candlesticks, discreetly provided with 
snuffers; the table scarfs and hangings were in the Colo- 
nial colors, crimson and white ; and all the silver, glass- 
ware, and china used at the sixty-four covers were ver- 
itable ancestral possessions, which had seen service at 
many a board at which the originals of the portraits had 
not been content to take the passive part of lookers-on. 

The card of invitation to this entertainment ran thus : 


Ye Colonial Dames of America 


State of Virginia 
prefent yeir compliments to 


and afke ye Favour of Companie to meet 
yeir Prefident 
Miftrefs William Ruffell Robinfon, 
likewife to Liften to a Talke 


on 
ye Olden Time 
t 


ry 
Charles Wathington Coleman, Efquire, 
at yeir Roomes, 
on Saturday ye twelfth daie of Januarie, 
ye yeere of our Lord 
MDCCCXCV 
at Five o’ ye Clocke Poft Meridian. 
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It was printed on ragged-edged, cream-laid paper, and 
was sealed with the ancient seal of the Colony. The 
menu was mystifying to the modern: 
Ye Colonial Dames of America 
State of Virginia 
v A barrell of oyftres boiled. 
A salmon. 
A Venifon Paftye garnithed with Barberries. 
Fal le’s Sacke. 


A with a hen. 
A Weftphalia gammon with a sallet. 
Ati of i i 
Comfits and Seecypectte. 
Ye twelfth daie of Januarie, 
MDCCCXCYV. 

The list of cups, plates, and general table-ware was 
a history of the State, if one cared to learn history by 
tracing it in a willow pattern or through the intrica- 
cies of a carved flagon. A china bow! belonging to 
Mrs. Lucy Carter Trent came from Governor Thomas 
Nelson's old home at Yorktown. A silver wassail- 
cup was brought to this country hee private secre- 
tary of Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia in 1750. A 
silver waiter was a possession of Sir James Wright, 
last Colonial Governor of Georgia. A silver porrin- 

er belonged to Godfrey Malbone, of Newport, Rhode 

sland, in the early Colonial period. Miss Wade, a 
descendant, supplied Lord Halifax’s Jacqueline china, 
said to be the first china ever brought to the colony, 
the maker being French; the tea-cups are small and 
round without handles. 

General Washington's shoe - buckles, Patrick Hen- 
ry’s spectacles, miniatures, jewelry, lace, bowls, tank- 
ards from the Digges and Nelson families, were ex- 
hibited as objects of virtu. All the silver used bad 
the family coat of arms engraved on it, and all ex- 
hibited the crown mark of the jeweller. Port and 
Madeira, wines to which our ancestors were addicted, 
were to flow freely, and a great punch-bowl was to 

be served out to drink toasts to the ancient commonwealth, 
to the first Colonial Dame of Virginia, my Lady Poca- 
hontas, and to the President of the Virginia Society. 
Alas! at the last moment, the company was assembled, 
the quickened portraits looking down upon the feast pre- 





MRS. MATTHEW F. PLEASANTS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF COLONIAL DAMES OF VIKGINIA. 


pared in their memory and that of their present incarna- 
tions, when there came a creak, a jar, a tremble; the com- 
mittee summoned an architect, a builder, a dozen experts. 
It was all over with the entertainment. The historical 
walls, guaranteed to hold all the treasures intrusted to 
them by right, could not support an additional burden of 
a hundred people. At the eleventh hour the whole plan 
had to be abandoned, the brilliant dames vanished, the 
tables were dismantled, the garlands fled, the lights were 
dead, to the r was the roasted ox distributed, 
and James River widened its banks to receive the 
punch. 

Nevertheless, the reception and feast were so far 
completed that they will not be repeated. It is re- 
garded as an accomplished fact. 

The portraits no doubt continued to look down 
upon the deserted halls with pride. They saw, if 
they had not themselves been aristocrats, their de- 
scendants there assembled would have invented 
caste, which is a point for heredity. Patrick Hen- 
ry would have recognized his Tg ana and- 
daughter, Mrs. James Lyons. Mrs. Charles Chalk- 
P is the descendant of Benjamin Harrison, a er 
of the Declaration of Independence; the other Vice- 
President, Mrs. Matthew F. Pleasants, is the de- 
scendant of John Rolfe and Pocahontas; Mrs. Peter- 
field Trent, of Governor Digges; Mrs. Joun T. An- 
derson,of Governor Spotswood; Mrs. John Stewart, 
of William Boyd; Mrs. John A. Chanler (Amélie 
Rives), of Thomas Walker. There:are many oth- 
ers, all the children of the makers of the common- 
wealth, and themseives worthily carrying on the 
true aristocracy of our democratic country. 

Isa CARRINGTON CABELL. 


A COLONIAL TEA IN 1633. 


fe an account of a tea-party given by the Hon. 
Nicasius De Sille, then first councillor in pro- 
vincial government in New Amsterdam, and a wid- 
ower, a man of courtly manner and large culture, 
it is mentioned that his daughter Anna, then a 
brilliant little girl of fourteen, presided over his 
table. The festive board was set with blue and 
white china and porcelain curiously ornamented 
with Chinese pictures. The teacups were very 
small, as was then the custom, and the delicious 
beverage was daintily sipped in small quantities, 
alternately with a bite from the lump ot lonf-Gngar 
which was laid beside the plate of each guest. 
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HEAD-DRESS FOR ELDERLY 
LADY. 


A LACE barbe a yard and an eighth long 
and five inches wide is employed for 
this small coiffure, which is arranged as a 
double bow, with two long and two short 
loops, caught with a jet ornament with 
drops at the centre of the front. This lace 
bow is mounted on a narrow graduated net 
band about seven inches long, which is 
wired and bound at the edge, and has its 
lower edge concealed by a lace frill. 


HOW TO DRESS WELL FOR 
LITTLE MONEY. 


— subject of dress is of necessity a very 

serious one for every woman. She may 
pretend that she cares nothing about it, and 
that it is a matter of indifference to her how 
she looks, but if the real truth be told, the 


Sm.x Warst wits Lace CoLuar. 


woman who talks in this way is not absolutely square, to 
use the slang phrase, and is also somewhat indolent. To 
dress well on very little money requires considerable 
thought, and considerable time as well, and for this very 
reason sometimes the women who are simply dressed ap- 
pear far more conscious of their clothes than their sisters 
wo are arrayed in far more gorgeous gowns. 

It is not to be wondered at that women who ‘1axe 2% 
large income spend a great deal of money on dress. 
‘l wenty thousand dollars seems a large sum to be put into 
mere clothes, but there are many women in New York who 
spend quite that amount, and find no difficulty in doing it 
cither. The materials used in very expensive gowns are 
rarely the chief part of the bill from the dressmaker. The 
making, and those mysterious things items and sundries, 
far outweigh the mere cost of the goods. A hundred and 
fifty dollars will buy a very simple little frock at any of 
the leading modistes, and the same gown, or, at all events, 





CLOTH AND VELVET CostuME wirH CAPE. 
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MOUsSELINE DE Sore AND CHIFFON WaAISTS. 


LACE AND CHIFFON 
COLLARETTE 


Heav-DRruss KOR 
ELDERLY Lapy. 


one that will look quite as well, can be had for thirty or 
forty dollars; but the difference is that in order to get the 
first named it is but necessary to walk in and order such 
a gown, try it on once, and have it sent home perfect in 
every detail. The cheaper one, on the contrary, involves 
the expenditure of no end of time and trouble, patience 
and self-control. To begin with, the fabrics must be chosen 
by one’s self, and all directions be given to the cheap 
dressmaker who is to make it; it must be tried on two or 
three times,and personal supervision given to almost every 
point before it looks quite fit. 

When there is very little money to be spent on clothes 
it must be spent judiciously and carefully, and it is quite 
a vexed question as to whether it pays to make over old 
gowns. The necessary trimming to make them look fresh 
and smart is a serious item, and more time is often required 
to make over a gown than to have a new one made. 

Two entirely new gowns in the winter and four in the 
summer, well fitted and well hung, and, above all, well 
sewed, will, with old ones remodelled in the house, give a 
woman a wardrobe sufficient for ordinary use. There are 
plenty of cheap dressmakers in New York who can fit 
very well, and who have quite a knack at hanging skirts. 
From ten to fifteen dollars is their charge for making a 
gown, and some can even make one for eight. These 
dressmakers do not live in convenient localities, as may 
readily be imagined, for if they did they could never af 
ford to make gowns at such reasonable rates. Five dol- 
lars for linings goes a long way towards getting all that 
is necessary, but this part must not be intrusted to the 
dressmaker, who certainly cannot afford to have her ap- 
prentices take the time and car fare necessary to buy 
these things without adding some small commission to 
the original price of the goods. 

A smart jacket and hat, both for summer and winter, are 
absolutely necessary in every woman’s outfit. Coats and 
ae ure beyond the skill of dressmakers; they bad 

etter be bought in any of the shops where twice a year 
there are also sales, at very much reduced prices, of ex- 
tremely well cut garments. For eight and ten dollars 
jackets of very stylish cut can be found, but these must 
be altered to fit. Ifa woman has any taste at millinery 
she can trim her own hats for far less money than she can 
buy them ready-made, but it is a very good investment to 
pay eight or ten dollars, spring and fall, for one stunning 
hat, which must be becoming; and in this connection it is 
as well to remember that a hat which is becoming to the 
full face is often terribly trying to the profile, and just as 
much care must be taken for the side as the front view. 
Picturesque effects are much to be avoided by the woman 
who has only a small allowance for dress. it is the wo- 
men who spend thousands a year who can best afford to go 
in for big hats, outré garments, indeed, anything conspicu- 
ous. The fashions of picturesque hats and clothes gener- 
ally are very fleeting, and nothing is more depressing than 
to put all one’s money into some article of raiment so con- 
spicuous that one is known by it for the months one is 
doomed to wear it. 

The ready-made. suits in the shops, sold all the- year 
round, often include great bargains; but they must be 
very carefully chosen, and a little more money expended 
in having a gown made to order is, as a rule, much more 
satisfactory. 

Two gowns for winter seem a small allowance, but a 
street gown, simple but faultless in detail, and a reception 
gown of silk, with two waists, make a splendid back- 
ground for other gowns which are left over from the 
year before. An evening gown does not have to be in- 
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cluded in each winter’s wardrobe, but can 
be, like a man’s dress-suit, of some years’ 
standing. This gown and the house gowns 
are the only ones it is worth while trying 
to remodel. They will repay one for the 
money spent in trimmings and paid to day 
seamstresses. 

More gowns are necessary in summer than’ 
in winter,and while summer fabrics do not 
always cost so much as winter ones, there 
is very small difference, while the charges 
for making are almost precisely the same. 
Wash gowns can be made at home, but 
these are not included in the four summer 
gowns necessary. These four gowns should 
comprise a summer silk, a light walking 
costume, to be made very early in the spring, 
and which does duty again in the autumn 
and until the winter gown is put on; a 
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fancy batiste or some sheer material and one simple 
evening dress should be made at the dressmaker’s, for 
there is always a demand during the summer for fresh 
bright-looking gowns to be worn at garden parties, or at 
the small entertainments which are part of the summer 
amusements; and there are very few women who do not 
go uway for some holiday during the hot weather. This 
outfit is supposed to be made up for those women who 
leave town early in the summer. For those who are 
forced to remain in We “ty auite a different set of gowns 
is necessary. Dark thin wash goods are Vie vest in such 
instances, although grass-cloth and linens have come into 
favor within the last two or three years, and women wear- 
ing light suits in the street no longer look so conspicu- 
ous. Shirt-waists are a boon to all women. They can be 
bought best ready-made, if once the right size is secured, 
and they are the greatest addition to a woman’s comfort 
in hot weather; but they do not look well worn without 
any coat, unless the thermometer has gone up on one of 
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its frightful climbs which it indulges in two 
or three times each summer. Under those 
circumstances it does not seem 


what one wears 

A tea gown is a decided luxury, and every 
woman should have one lt is not of ne- 
cessity an expensive garment, for there is 
such wide latitude in the fashion thereof, 
uid bits of lace, brocade, and old evening 
rowns cau be combined with delightfully 
satisfactory results These tea gowns, when 


operly made, look well enough for wear at 
iimost any time in one’s own home 
AnNE HELME. 


JOGGING ONE'S MEMORY. 


1° jog one’s memory” is an old phrase, 
but, like some other old phrases, it may 
have a meaning, and a quaint and suggestive 
one, to those whose memory needs “ jog 

lu all mental tr 1ining, either of ourselves 
w other people, it is not only a possible help 
but ay ive benefit, to regard each mental 
quality as a real” thing, and to conduct 
tue teaching and development of the quality 
as any other *‘ real” thing would be taught 
This takes a strong imagination, perhaps, 
but it can be done. The imagination in this 
case becomes an active educating agent, and 
develops itself while assisting at the devel- 
opment of the other faculties 

l'ake the case, for instance, of a man whose 
memory had fallen into disuse, and grown 
rusty, dull, and inert Ile tells us he ** can’t 
remember anything We believe him. But 
his memory is not worn out. It is incapable 
from disuse only 

Step into this man’s mind. There is his 
memory, a heavy, dull-looking mass, almost 
moss-grown from long neglect. It needs | 
vaking up, prodding jogging "—to be set 
to work, indeed, and made to do its duty 

Whoever has such a memory as this to 
train will need to say, consciously, as he 


brings each fact forward which he desires to 
his 


be retained by memory ‘Here, mem 
ory, take this fact Have you got it? Well 
hold it fast! Keep it until I have use for it, 
and deliver quickly when called for!” 
here are many methods of aiding the 
memory This one has three recommenda- 
tion It is simple, cheap, and has been 
tried successfully by more than one 
MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
bas been used for over Ofty years by anions of 
mothers for their childrer whit teething, with perfect 
succes A’ soothes the child, softens the guma, allaye 
nv pals rea wind colic, d je the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Suid by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
Scrgaiorn to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
fections; it whitens, perfames, fortifies the ekin. J 


ye Bat 


Si von, 18 rue Gra 
New York. Drogy 
{ Adv.} 


ellére, Parise; Park & Turorn, 
sts, Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores. 





ADVERLISEMEN'TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 








COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


Poe HIGHEST AWARDS | 
from the great 


Industrial and Food | 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


{ 
U niflke the I Dutch Proce: Process, no Alka- 
lies or other C ns or Dyes are 
ueed in any of their preparstions. 
‘Their delicious BREAKFAST COO OA « absolutely 
Pure and solu ile, aud costs less than onc cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


__WALTER BAKER & 00. f DORCHESTER, MASS, 
WORKS OF | 


William M. Taylor 


Late Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. 

DANIEL THE BELOVED. 
MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. 
JOSEPH THE PRIME-MINISTER. 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY. 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 

RUTH AND ESTHER. 


By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 





rzmo, Cloth, $1 50 a volume. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | 


| 

Sm” The above works are for sale by all booksellera, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
rey 
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>. 
Ladies! 
who read this must 
blame themselves if 


theyare everagain 
annoyed by 


Broken 
Corsets 


This advertise- 
ment tells how to 
‘‘double the life of your corset."” 






€Q 


ee ee 


Pear 


over the hips or in front. 


the size of your waist. 
> wear and praise them. 
a 


} Itis by 
> wearing that clever idea, the Improved 


Corset 
Shield 


b If in your new corset, it cannot break 
It will 
make your broken corset as comfort- 
able as when new, and not enlarge 
Thousands 





4 Mrs. Frank Leslie says: “ 
7 of great use 


7 bones and also in keeping them in shape.” 


I have found them 
in preventing the breaking of corset 





Try Them! Se4 Everywhere. 


send his name, your corset size and 25 cents 
New York. Agents wanted, 


& o 266 


Ask your 
corset dealer : if he hasn't them 


>» sample pair to EuGene PEARL, 23 Union Square, 
Send for circular, 


for 
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IS BUT SKIN 


DEEP 





tions, is extracted from purified 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural y | 
skin nutriment. These prep- | 
arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, a | 
and Cold Cream, are —_ | 
sally used throughout Europe, f | 
and should have a place on | 
every lady’s dressing-table i %) 
this country. The oui “ansi? 
ied article always bears the trade-mark 
ime.’’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 
LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes) 15 & 26¢, 
LANOLINE SOAP, 35c. per cake; Box $1. | 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM (in jars), 50c. r | 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 
7 nd 
FREE upon re U. $. Depot 
Sie inter- For Lanoling 
on - 
> . — pte o 
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LADIES WHO VALUE 


plexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow- 
der, It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 











Sharp, shooting pains 
Or. lee muscles, at 








LITHIA WATER 


(Spring Noe. 2.) » | 





A SOLVENT FOR CALCULI IN THE BLADDER.§ | 
its Value in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, the Gouty 
Diathesis, &c. 





Dr. William A. Hammond, Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General U. S. 


Army (retired), formerly Professor o, 


Diseases of the Mind and Nerv- 


ous System in the University of New York, etc. 


“T have for some 
time made use of the 


in cases of affections of 


pits ated with Bright's Disease of the Kidneys or with a 
i 


ave been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy 
with me in like cases, but the oe Water certainly acts 
of the Lithia Salts, and is, 


geneeaty with marked 
« 


better than any ———_ 
moreover, better borne by | 
brai Hy perrvemia resting | 

psia exists—an 


and as a matter of prime importance it is not to be 


orgotten that the 
composition of the BUFFALO LITHIA 
lete, that no doubt exists of i t 


is such, ll Ly Ay --< | 
ence of its 


wer, not only as a solvent for caleullt already ‘in 

e bladder, but of the diseases of such calculi existing in the blood.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen 7 bottles 
$5.00 £.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any add 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 





Buffalo Lithia niin Va. 





To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culiure a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 
display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 
of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for asc. All are fully de- 
scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 190 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 
instructions given for culture. Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 
those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 


Also ten full-sized packets 


and the Catal 





Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Giladiol 


aso ACRES OF NURSERY. 


494 YEAR. 





que. 


25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 





RE EMIARLLIAGLEGEERQ. 


RELIABLE 
D PLANTS and BULBS 
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cinuip for Deer's Garden ny Sonne oe we, Send postage 
= of popular fowern ale dee i a ee ee eo ee 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil wet 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, 
‘Kor Excellence of the Product 
and Size of 


Sweetness, and Fine, 


Manufacture.’ 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. 


Established 1836. 
154 


10 


TIN 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 
POUDRE DE Riz. — GEL. EX, Inventor 





The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Olive 


SH KaetkE- 


Flavor.” 





Vout. XXVIIL, No. 8 





Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much suret than 

belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 

neys, Liver and Dowels is the strongest safe- 
rd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
‘vers. 


Acts as < perfec laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system withoul weakening 
tt. Permanently curing constipation and tts 
ects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 


Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 

Sold everywhere in s0c and $1 bottles. 





4 > 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 








Ferry's Seeds at your dealers 
as fresh and fertile as though 
5 ‘ot a direct from Ferry’s 


are known and pianted every- 
where, and are’ always the 
best. Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1895 tells all about 
the Free. 











FREE BEAUTY 


For "a Postal Card 


card, ¢ 


-G," 


and address on a postal 

mailed to to Wright £ Co., Chemists, Dept. 
Ee nun po box, | 
Wright Antise, yrrh Tooth § Soap, ¢ 

don't look better in a week it 
ae fault, No soapy taste. 







preserves enamel, cures sore 4 
fame, ani delightful ve and refreshing to the ¢ 


Take no substitute. 
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Flys CREAM BALM CURES IOs 
CATA RRH 
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NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 
By JouN S.C. ABBOTT. 


The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. With 
Maps, Iilustrations, and Portraits on Steel. 
2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 
$8 00; Three-quarter Calf, $11 50. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. Collected from the 
emorials of Las Cases, O'Meara, Montho- 
lon, Antommarchi, and others. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth’, $3 50; Sheep, $4 00; Half 
Calf, $5 75 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FRBRUARY 23, 1895. 


B. Alla & Ui 


Upholstery Dept. 


THIRD FLOOR. 
| 
Offer an exceptionally choice | 
assortment of 


TURKISH, JNDIA,CHINESE, | 
and JAPANESE EMBROID- | 
ERIES for Interior decorations. | 


200 SOFA PILLOWS, cov- 
ered with Oriental Embroidery, | 
including some very rare old 
works of art. | 


Also a number of PERSIAN, 

ITALIAN, and JAPANESE 

BROCADES, in extremely | 
beautiful colorings, suitable for | 
artists’ studios. 


18th St, 19th St, and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. _- 


Theatre Royal. 


—PLAY OF— 


SLEEPING BEAUTY. | 

















Rolling Curtain, Changing Scenes, 
Moving Figures, Book of the Play. 


For sale by all toy dealers and stationers. 
Price for theatre and play, 50c.; for the play 
alone, 25c.; or sent by mail, 30c. Theatre 


and play, by express, 50c. 
J. H. SINGER, 
213 West 31st Street, New York. 


Al MOTHERS 


of little children should be 
interested in 
The Kindergarten 
We publish a magazine called THe KINDER- 
GARTEN News, for only 50 cents a year, that 











will tell you a great deal about the Kinder- 


garten and help you in the training of your 
children. Send us a postal asking for a 
sample copy of THe KINDERGARTEN News, 
mentioning that you saw this advertisement 


in Harper's Bazar, and we will mail you a 

copy of our 

Catalogue of Kindergarten Material, 
80 pages, without charge. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
THE ORIGINAL 


5 
Booman =~ Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. —See that the | 
name mn each 


Bibs Send Se. for sample package. 
| Beeman Chemical Co. 
No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


~ 
Pepsin Chewing Gum, 


LADY AGUNTS-- 
To sell the best- wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 
HMIAYGEIA. For all particulars write 
CURSET CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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= Novelties Spring Silks 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That's 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


” 
neys. 





Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 





Then LOOK for the letters 
“S. H. & M.” on the label, 
and take no substitute. 

For sale by all dry goods dealers. 


Samples and Booklet on‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”’ for 2c. stamp. 





Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up Capes, $4 up 

Silk Waists, $4.50 up Jackets, $5 up 

Cloth, Silk, Mohair and Crepon 
Duck Suits, $4.50 up; Shirt Waists, 89 cents up 

We have for this season the most stylish line 
of Suits, Wenge Waters and Skirts that we tes ever 
shown, They are all illustrated and described in our 
new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 

We make every garment to order, thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, ant < per all express charges. 

We will —— to send you our Catalogue by re- 
turn mail, er with a Biinch tape measure, and 
more aan SAMPLES of the materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 
of four cents postage. Among our sam les are all the 
latest materials for Tailor-made Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
Skirts, Waists, etc. You may select any style and we 
will make it especially to order for you from i f- of our 
materials. We also sell suitings and cloakings b bs 
yard at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write t 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
152 and 154 West 234 Street, NEW YORK 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 





“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


/Loenold 
| Constab le Ks e 








Colored Poult de Soie, Colored Satins, Bro- 
cades, Evening Dress Silks, Moire Antique, 
Moire Miroir, Changeable Taffetas, Plaid and 
Stripe Taffetas, Check Taffetas, Chené Taf- 
fetas. Wedding Fabrics, Moire Miroir, White 
Satin, Moire Antique, Poult de Soie. Novel- 
ties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses, Plissé Fabrics, 
Gazes, Chiffons, Grenadines, India Pongees, 
Glacé and Miroir Velvets. 


Proadway K 


19th ét. | Oi ing and money- eagle. : 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
y 
Featherbone Corsets 
New Model, 

Lengthens the Waist, on CHICAGO 
Gives Beautiful Form, WAIST 

Best Sateens. Seat 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, Style FOR 

and Drab. - Durability $1.00 

Only $1. IE pee 
or sant pote ae ecg drab. bide. Sizes, 8 vo Wuttox 
Bccaet sal waa ‘Sosk J CAGE-DOWNS CO. 
for price-list. 2665 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 
FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Ks Kalamazoo, Mich 

















THE “NEAL” 
PORTABLE BATH-TUB, 


One of the most practicable 
and useful articles ever invented 
for the nursery. It has found its 
“way into the finest nurseries of the 
land. Amongst its mam rons 
will be found the names of t little 
“ Daughters of the White House," 

Ruth and Esther Cleveland. Send 
for iustrated catalogue and price- 
list to &. ©. Neal, Patentee and 






















* \ ey “ty EAR DRUM CO., 
Manufacturer, 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 184 Trust LOUISVILLE, KY. 





SSS SSS 
The Greatest Invention of the Century for Woman’s Comfort. 


SOUTHALL’S 
“SANITARY TOWELS” 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. 


’s ‘*Sanitary Towels’’ can be obtained in most of the 
leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 
Dep't.) If your Dry Goods House does not keep them, they can 
> obtain them for you by addressing 


MANAGERESS, 364 mare N. Y. City. 
, Birmingham, 


WRINGING WET 


Clothes js a part of rohatine 3 Ww peshe 
rolis wear wel|? Ate fg we both those pa ina we purchasing & ringer, 
bv insisting on —s the WARRA’ D ofthe a a 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a Bee 


of $2 back of their w: 
on Rolls. Sanita 9 §,800,000 tack FREE. 











our name and warrant stamped 
Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 








‘“‘ The durability of these fabrics is so well known as to call for no further remarks."’ 
THE SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
PRIESTLELY’s BIACHK DRESS GOODS 


P Includes 
CREPONS, CRAPE CLOTHS, EUDORAS, CREPON EFFECTS, GRENADINES, CRAVENETTES. 
Also, a large line of Swivel Effects and plain weaves. Be sure that the name “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge ! 
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C A. A. VANTINE & CO, 
The largest Japanese, Chinese, 
Turkish, Persian, Egyptian, and 

india House in the World. 


877 & 879 Broadway,N.Y. 


The Specific Duty on Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets being abolished, and duty 
on porcelain, pottery, etc., etc., being 
greatly reduced, we offer our entire 
stock at a DISCOUNT of 25 ¢ 


THE VANTINE SCARF 
made of lightest imported silk, 
in thirteen shades, to match 
any costume. Weight, % ounce; 
size, 45 inches square. Sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 1.75, less 
25 & ; ¢ 1.32 net each. 


CANTON SILK EMB’D SHAWLS 
heavy knotted fringe, 36x36 in., 
6.00, less 25 ¢ 4.50 each. 








Spring Dress Goods. 
Style and Distinction. 


We have secured special designs 
in Spring Crepons and other new 
Dress Goods, possessing the high- 
est style and novelty. These hand- 
some fabrics on regular sale this 
week. 

Double -color Crepons, Chene 
Crepes, Dragon Crepes, and Coral 
Crepons. 

Plentiful assortments of the new 
Silver Grays, Golden Browns, and 
Seaweed Shades. 

Customers may select from sev- 
eral hundred styles of newly im- 
ported Dress Goods, in double 
widths—not a commonplace style 
among them. 


dames McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 













Pride 


of the 
West 
muslin 
for their 
white 


skirts. 








A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL'S 


| ME-GRIM- INE 


‘ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief and permanent cure "for all 


and 
Send address on postal. 
ge this paper. 
by all Druggists. 50c. per 


Bold 
FS The Dr. Whiteball Meg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 














THE IMP IMPROVED. HOME E TURKO. 


le aan on and can oe Sor in any 
team, V Oxygen, 








Cantiotd 








Dress Shield 











THe MOVABLE 


SOCIAL PATENTS 


SIDEWALK, AS SUGGESTED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, MAY NOW BE PRACTICALLY APPLIED AT WEDDING 


RECEPTIONS IN CONGRATULATING THE HAPPY PAIR. 


A WASILINGTON'S BIRTHDAY THOUGHT. 


“IT wrwt I'd been George Washington,” said Jim- 


chances than have ever come 
my way 

He had front seats at all parades, and when he came 
to fight 

He always wore a uniform just simply out o’ sight. 

about the land 

just behind 


There never was a battle anywhere 

When he was pot right op in front, or 
the band 

And in his day a boy that wished to fight an Indian 

Could get ‘Im without West, sometimes 


side 


long- 


goin 


his bed 


“ Nowdays there isn’t any show for boys that want 
a 


w fig! 

They have to go to school all day, and stay in-doors 
at night 

There aren't anything but strikes and trolley wars 
to-day, 

And being brave as brave can be don’t hardly seem 
to pay 


“A man could fight a striker from inside @ trolley- 
car 
As bravely as a lion, and yet not be popular 
elected ‘monget the local magistrates, 
the Presideut of these United States 


Enough to be 
Much less to be 


*And so, as I have eald before, I wish that I'd been 
he 

Because he got the chances that will never come to 

Ine. 

only 

neu 

Ie that I'm 
dead 


The consolation that comes just now in my 


very much alive, while Washington is 


TIME IS MONEY. 


Sueans tue Tatton. “Mr. Checkerly, I think you 
ought to pay something on acconnt.” 

Cheoxen.y. “ Aw, verwy well; time is money, ye 
know, so just cwedit me with a wequest faw another 
thirty days’ extension !” 

ee 

It was on the cable-car. Jarley had been tumbled 
here and there by the jerking and jolting of the car, 
until finally one of the passengers lost his temper. 

“1 do wish, my dear sir, that you would stop stand- 
ing on my feet.” 

“I'm very sorry, sir, but I can't help it,” returned 
Jarley. “The car jolts so I can't possibly stand on 
my own.” 

——— 


Taamr (to pretty cook). “ Shay,will you be a sisther to 
me? 

Noran ( flirtatious) 
marry ye?’ 

Taamr., “ Becaze. If ye was married you'd lose 
your place. But ye can feed your relatives. Oi want 
a meal, not a woilfe.” 


“Why don't you ask me to 


—_——_——— 


“Why, hallo, Ranter! You stopping here?” said 
Wilkins, meeting the actor in the lobby of an expen- 
sive hotel.” 

“Yea” 

“ Business must be good. I didn't know you could 
afford a high-priced hotel like this.” 

“ Lean't, bat, you see, | hayeu’t any baggage they cnn 
hold for my unpaid bills, So'they're holding me. Its 
a regular snap.” 

—_—_——— 


Hanvur (seribites). “My dear fellow, couldn't U 
lend mea V7” 

W taeuns (scribbles below). “' My boy, you must think 
that lama J!” 





PATERNAL PRIDE 


I'™ wor VERY MUOB OF A FELLOW; 
Tuxee wm wor very wvon I can po; 


Ber TT MAKER ALL THE WORLD OWEET AND MELLOW 


To ruxxa I's THe FaTURE OF You 


My rowne I conress ame BOT PLENTY, 
In vact | MAVe LITTLE TO GPA 

Bur you MAKS ME ree. InLY TWENTY 
Times OVER «4 FULL & alps, 





Suz. ** 


myself! 


mi! The idea! 
feet was all I 


1 wrote! 


fuol.” 


“ Kept in, 
ba Did 


“Oh, I 


“Well, 


SHE KNEW HIM. 


Mes, Wuirtiee. “Why, what 
brings you home so early this 
afternoon 7” / 

Wurrr.rr pressing his hand to / 
hia right side and sinking slowly 
into a chair with a weak smile) 

* Appendicitis, that’s all.” 

Mus. Wurrries. “ Appendicitis! 
What can you mean 7?” 

Wurrries. “I know what you 
will say. I know that Mrs. High- 
blower’s reception is to-day, and 
that you said you woald never fur- 
give me if I didn’t go to it with 
you. Iam afraid, my dear, that I 
came home not to go to a recep- 
tion, but to die.” 

Mus. Wurrrien. “Oh, don't sa 
that. Whereis thepain?” (Fee 
his head and pulse.) 

Wurrrter. “Right here. It 
came on gradually this morning. 
Not a sharp pain, but a feeling of oppression. 
the way it always begins, you know.” 

Mas. Wurrrier. “ Nonsense! You may have strain- 
ed a muscle practising with those dambbelis. You 
must go to that reception, dear. I know that it is the 
hardest thing I could ask you to do, but it is only for 
this once.” 

Wurrrtee. “ You're right, its only for this once. 
This is my last day. Oh, I'll go. What time is it to 
be—four until sever? Have the ambulance there for 
me at six-thirty. If this thing progresses as rapidly 
as they say it does, I won't be able to stand by then. 

Mus. Wurrrixe. “ Now, dear, calm yourself, It may 
be nothing, after all. You are so easily alarmed.” 

Wurrries. “ Easily alarmed! With this pain? Of 
course you know more about it than J do. at I'll go 
to your reception, - 1 may as well die there as any- 
where. But in case I live—this is only » supposition, 
madam—in case I live to get to the hospital, have 
Kuifer operate on me. I've known him for years, 
Best surgeon fn town.” 

Maes. Wurrrien. “ Dear; don’t take on so. You 
mustn't.” 

Wurrrier. “ You'll find all my papers in order, in 
case peritonitis should set in, as it probably will. The 
insurance pojicy is made ont to you, and you can get 
the money when Knifer signs the death-certificate.” 
Mas. Wuyrrixe. . Bat, dear, do you think you will 
have to be operated on 7” 

Wurrries. ‘‘Why of course. Don't all cases like 
mine have to be operated on ?” 

Mas. Wuirrien. “ Not always. I think I can cure 
you in about half a minute.” 

jurrrien. ‘You! How?” 

Mas. Wurrrien. “ It's the easiest thing in the world. 
You made a slight mistake, That reception isn’t until 
a week from to-day.” Tom Masson. 


That's 


—a>———_ 
Wiaers. “ My boy, if you live beyond your income 
you are bound to come to .” 
Sranpverr, “ My dear fellow, if I had to live within 
it, | would be miserable even now !” 
—_—_—_ 
“I wonder why that sensible Miss Antique allies 
herself with this New Woman movement.” 
* Perhaps she has heard herself alluded to as an old 
woman,” 
bby “I often dream that I am being chased by 
a giant.” 
Teppr. * Doesn't it frighten you awfully ?” 
: Witus, “ No, because I know that just as the giant 
is going to catch me, I am sure to wake up.” 
—_—_—»———- 
Binks would have starved but for his boy; 
The market for his jokes was very dead ; 
But soon he'd cash in plenty, for he sold 
The clever things that small boy daily said. 
es 


Beers. * Can't I have another piece of pie,mamma 7?” 

Mama. “ No, Bertie; if you eat so much pie you'll 
have to take medicine for your indigestion.” 

Beers. “ Al) right, mamma, I'll take it; but I would 
like to take the medicine first, and then take the taste 
out of my nfouth with the pie.” 

> 

“T enppose you florists langh at the poets and their 
ideas,” valid Hicks to Mr. Rosedealer. “ ‘You cannot 
raise flowers with last year’s hine,’ for t ¥ 
must strike you as a bald remark.” 

“ Well, yes, it does, sort of,” returned the dealer. 
“If we could have a poem written, to be painted on 
our walls for the benefit of enstomers, saying, ‘ You 
cannot get flowers on next year’s income,’ we'd find 
the sentiment more practical.” 

ania aiaaee 

Maw ts Waree “Help! help! Throw me a rope 
I'm drowning.” 

Pat (on the dock). “‘ Ah! be alsy, I can't throw yez 
no ropes. Oi'm a hod-carrier by thrade, an’ oi moiuds 
me own buishness.” 

—_=>—__—_ 

“ Yon think you'd make a good errand-boy, do you 7” 
asked the merchant. 

“Yep, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ Why do = any yep?” 

“ se I mean yep, sir, and not nope, sir,” re- 

turned the boy, civilly, we 
> 

Wovrr-ne Govenness. “1 have called in answer to 
your advertisement, Mr. Ys 

Sriciee. “Ach! You know Cherman ?” 

Wovrn-se Goveuwess. “I can't speak it very well, 
sir, bat I've danced it often.” She was not engaged. 





ten, ‘ 
He. “Sodol, Whatareal 


ed—to be your slave, to worship 
what an unmitigated ass a man does make of himself ! 
Oh, what a fool, what a—” 

Sux. * But there is one consolation, dear. 





A VALENTINE FOR BABY. 


PARTNERS. 


Hx. “Do you remember the first night we met ?” 
Suz. “ Certainly, dear.” 
He. “ What a lot 
Sus. “ Do you think so?” 
He “Yes. But that was nothi 
think of that moonlight sail on the lake ?” 
Dn ” 


of soft things I said!” 


to what came after. Do you ever 


vine all-around donkey 1 did make of 
Said I 


felt so utterly lonely uutil I had met you. ke of the great love 
at had ht emake meee ink of the 


es me sick. Then think of that 


might you said you'd have me!” 

s, “I remember it well.” 
He. ** What a lot of fiddle-faddle I did 
reat highway of life! Kisses that burn 


t off! Hand in hand down the 
Never get tired of them Ua! 
would grow and grow. Just to sit at your 
‘ou, COmesar’s ghost, 

And those letters 


love t 


A woman is just as big a 


fix. “* No, she isn’t. Doesn't begin to be.” 

Sus. “ Bat she is—exactly.” 

Hx. “ How do you make that ont?” 

Suz. “ Why, dear, don’t you remember the day I married you 2?” 


SS 
“Why are you so late, Willie ?” asked his mother, 
returned Willie. 
n’t you know. your lessons ?” : 

“ Yesgum, but somebody sent the teacher a comic valentine, and she 
got mad, She asked me if I knew who did it, and I said I did, but I 
didn't want to give the feller away. So she said I could stay in all the 
afternoon and take his punishment.” 

“Why didn’t you tell her?” 

“"Twouldn't have made any difference,” said Willie. “She'd have puh- 
ished me just the same.” 

Hess not.” 
guess yes, coz I was the feller.” 





BABY RECEIVis IT, 


NO ARGUMENT AGAINST TOBACCO. 


Ouvw Devwarer. “ My boy, in all creation you won't 
find any animal except man who makes a habit of 
smoking.” 

Youne Purrs. “ Yes, sir; bat neither do I know 
any other animal that cooks his meals!” 


— 


That the lowliest professions are looking np and as- 

suming a ree of self-respect which they have some- 
os to be wi t, was shown by an anewer 

given z= ashman to a suburban resident some days 
ago. ashes not having been removed from his 
barn for more than a week, the householder not only 
yy to the department, bnt upon his way down 
to the station, meeting one of the ashmen of the 
town with his cart, hailed him. 

“' wish you'd take my ashes off this morhing,” he 
said. 
“ Where's yer place ?” asked the ashman. 

* One hundred and three South Street, Mr. B—,” was 
the answer. 

“ Sorry, sir, but I can't,” returned the ashman, 
“ You're one of Mr. Malcahey's cliente—mine all lives 
in the next district.” 

Mr. B—, who was a lawyer, proceeded on his way. 

“Hamph!” he said. “It's bad enongh to be ne- 

lected by the ashmen, but when it comes to ashmen 
having clients, the climax is reached.” 








A ST. VALENTINE’S DAY EPILOGUE. 


“Away Oven tae uut CUPID porn @0, amD 
LEAVETH 118 TRACKS IN THK NEW-FALLEN BNOW,” 














SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE SHIP COMES IN. 2 ' 
Emile Zola | FOR BABY’S SKIN 


H, joy, joy and gladness, 
the Eminent Writer 


When the ship comes in! 
says of Scalp and Hair 


Forgotten soon the sadness 
First Class— USE 
Pure cream of tartar powdez<. 
THE IDEAL, TONIC: 
«It is the Elixir of Life which 
combats human debility and 


When safe to port they win 

Who late were tossing, weary 
Of the deep dark sea, 

9” The most effective skin purifying and beautify- 

Powder gives Vigor, Health and Energy ing soap in the world, as well as purest ond 

Mailed Free. ! sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. For 

First in 

the Class— 


And counting life but dreary 
For their ain countree. 
distressing facial eruptions, pim les, blackheads, 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and irritations of the scalp, dry, thin, and falling 
The strongest pure cream of 
tartar powder. 


; 
a 
: 
: 
“ 


Oh, blithe, blithe the weather 
When the ship comes in! 
Folk talk all together, 
There is cheer, there’s merry din, 
Shonts waken roof and rafter, 
Hand clasps loving hand, 
Ripples out happy laughter, 
When the ship comes to land. 


bbbESEEEELEEE 





Oh, swift ran the hours 
That neither toil nor spin, 
But seem to tread on flowers 
When the ship comes in! 
Yestreen we battled, weary, 
Yet bravely held the fort, 
But we'll nevermore be dreary— 
Our ship’s safe in port. 





Portraits hair, red, rough hands, chafings, and simple 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. rashes and blemishes of youth and childhood, 
it is absolutely incomparable. 


ees and A Dy lr go the wort, and especial English 
 <y ——, SR and ‘ail Te ls ts 
Peco Ask for “Vin jepot : Nawsanv, 2 Kin Edward-st., London. ey 


Deus & Com, P U.S. 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. acetn baie 


MARIANI & CO., 
Lonwon 0 Onterd Sues, 2 W: 20S. Hew Teh 




















BLUE, GREEN, AND YELLOW. 
H, it is beautiful ; it makes up for so | 
many deficiencies down below!” cries 
one heart, looking up at the broad expanse 
of the sky. 
‘The sky? Why, it’s only blue, my dear, 
only blue!” replies the other. ‘* What more 


can you make of it than that?” Vabeeeeeeeeseeeeeen’, 


sone YE Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS sas 
“It is such a pleasure to step upon the 
Felling tothe feet, Anithe color eatsmy | 4.9 LOS, The Silver Statue Pears’ soap cleanses 


eyes so! The sweep of grass there along the | 
river always make ont see cle: arer.” of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to OF SUSTICE and it's gold base exhib- 


“Why, my dear woman,” answers the | ™ake one pound of “TROON the outside of the skin 

matter-of-fact Mrs. Gradgrind, “ it is nothing | po ‘ ¢ . 

but grass, and green at that.’ | SILVER immediately, dissolves 
**Do you know,” says the first speaker, | 

turning about suddenly—‘‘did you ever con 


sider exactly what a smile me ant?” Extract of BEEF gcrk O-oN the soluble part and 
“A smile ?” inquired the matter-of-fact iad ] POLISH . ° ~ 

one, somewhat taken aback. ‘‘ A smile means Our little Cook Book tells how to use s washes it off immedi- 
affection, or amusement, or encouragement. Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
If it is sincere, it means a thousand things, a different soup for each day in the month. sents the greatest value in precious + 1c 1 

and may be: autify or glorify a plain face.’ We mail Cock Book Brey send us your | many tec ap Co piece. ately. It 1S friend- 

‘My love,” coolly responds the enthusiast, | address. ; rial quantity for the asking. | | . h lif . | 

“you are greatly mistaken. A smile is no- $ its sold everywhere. . 

thing more than a contraction, greater or less, | Armour & Company, Chicago. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO,, shin St., New York. y wit weal it = 


of certain muscles of the face. I can’t say I 


am intimate enough with physiology to tell | g@a@e@eeeegeeegeeeseezeze2eq222222qaq2222222222202222 sem | not touch, till life lets 
you exactly the Latin names of the muscles, 4 s 
go. It is kind to the 


but I know that’s just what it is—when you 
living tissue. 


See latest U. S. Government 
Report, Bulletin 13, page 6oo. 





PREPPPSSSPESSSSSPSFSIFFISIPFSSSIFIFISSISTSY, 
HOGEEEEEEEEEEEELEEEES 











leave the sentiment out. Aud that seems to 
be the method you insist upon adopting.” 

Then the unseutimental Mrs. Gradgrind 
laughed greatly. ‘‘ It’s a case of— 

‘A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more !’ 
Is that what you think?’ 

“More than that. Lf I find the primrose 
heavenly, you have no moral right to dis- 
turb my illusion by reminding me that it is 
only yellow. I think that as well.” 


The Rialto 





ADVE Re Isk MENT Ss. 
is the favorite with the daintiest of house- 
keepers. This Pattern is furnished in the 
now so popular brand 


Sterling Silver Inlaid. 


Silver is inlaid in the back of the bowl and 
| handle, giving the service of solid silver. 
Guaranteed 25 years. Ask your Jeweler 
for these goods, or send to us for a sample 
| setof six Tea Spoons. Price $2.75 











Each article is stamped on the back 
E. STERLING INLAID zE. 


| THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILYER C0., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

| NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
| Broadway). A complete line of Solid Silver, Plated 
Ware and Novelties. 
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For Chilblains or Frost-Bite, or for Sore or Tender 
Feet, the very best thing is 


SSS9SS9SSS9SS9SFS59SSSSS5SSSSSSSSSSSSISSS 


THERE IS A “ BEST” IN EVERYTHING- 


s 5 . . 
At all grocery stores east of the al \ a- ( £ a, A Lady 5 Bicycle 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory . should be 


Soap are sold; one that costs five | 4 oor ee : ; Light, 

cents a cake, and a larger size. the new curative lubricant. It takes out the pain sur- . Graceful, 

The larger cake is the more con- Se aac a " Easy -running 

venient and economical for laundry | % prisingly. So with ‘ Weight, 21 pounds. ee a 

and general household use. If your | § 8 | That's ”? 
; Sapggteae w Neuralgi B 66S 

Grocer is out of it, insist on his | 4 houston, Bruises, : a tearns. 


etting it f . : Sprains, None of the old reme- Bites and Stings, 
g g it for you . Piles, dies is so quick or effec- Consult your interests by reading our cata- 


| 
| " 
. ", Earache, : - : | 7 3 ~~ : 
Ti © Procter & Gama.e Co., Ow’. *, | ve in'ithe relied ‘of oll | logue; it tells many truths about bicycles, 
| 
{ | 


SIPSAISFASISSIFIIFJIIFIFZZITIFIFFZAFZIFZFFZFFFZZIVIVTITE 


Croup, 
. E. C. STEARNS & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER, . a New York City and Brooklyn Agents, Bidwell- 


5 y Sore Throat, | — ; Tinkham Cycle Co., Broadway & s9th Street, N. Y. 
E ' ' S S ; Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists’, or by mail. Corns can be Cured 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Tue Branpretru Co., 274 Canal St., New York in one night or we return your money. 


: McCREEDY’S CORN SOLVENT 
. is harmless as water, and is a positive cure. 
5% 4% s Ys 44% % .% 4 $33 Not a salve or plaster. No pain; no trouble. 
——_—___— ho natinat a utes By mail, 30c., or 15 two-cent stamps. Circu- 


HE UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY Advert ts pl lars free. wecCREEDY & CO., Druggist 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. THe LANMAN?S FLORIDA WATER. | When Answering mention Harper's Bazar. 7 Bele NY 


Ladies’ accounts subject to check received on 

an e rs favorable terms. Particular care in the selection of se- 

curities available for estates and trust funds, Municipal 
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MAIDENHAIR-FERN 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


7. a maidenhair-fern embroidery design is intended 
for a table centre or ornamental table mat. The fern 
may either be embroidered in natural colors of vivid but 
tender green, the stem, from which it takes its name, of a 
glossy brown, or it may be embroidered in a light sil 
very green, the stems only a line of the shadow color of 
the same green. And when one leaflet is under another, 
the lower leaflet and part of those leaflets near it belong- 
ing to the same branch should be in the darker green. 
Yet much relief of effect should be avoided, as it is un- 
satisfactory in embroidery, Or this design may be done 
with good result in white silk upon white linen. The 
stitches should take the direction the veins of the leaflets 
would, and should by no means go “‘ across the grain.” 


OLIVE-OIL-MAKING IN SOUTH ITALY. 
See illustration on page 159. 


o N' THING,” says a writer on the art and mystery of 

gastronomy, ‘is so delicious a cooking medium as 
oil "—good olive-oil, be it always understood. Of oil, as 
of wine, it is as true as of little girls and everything else, 
that when it is good it is very, very good, ond when it is 
bad it is horrid. To a certain extent the quality of the 
oll depends on the kind of olive from which it is pressed, 
and therefore, maybe, some difference between the pro 
duets of France, Spain, and Italy. More, however, de- 
pends on the gathering of the fruit and the mode of ex- 
pressing the oil. In southern Italy the olives are allowed 
to drop from the trees, and the processes used are of the 
rudest possible description. It is no wonder that the Gal- 
lipoli or Neapolitan oi] holds the lowest rank. The best 
oil comes from France. There the olives are carefully 
yicked from the trees, bruised ones being rejected. In 
Staly they are piled in heaps till a kind of fermentation 
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sets in, while in France they are not heaped up, but kept 
apart, and no longer time than fifteen days is allowed to 
elapse before they go to the mill. In the mill they are 
crushed by vertical millstones. Fortunate are they that 
can obtain oil extracted by this simple process, for this, 
the true virgin oil, is rarely, almost never, found in the 
market. The virgin oil of commerce is the result of 
further processes. The fruit, after being crushed as above 
and reduced to pulp, is placed in coarse bags of horse- 
hair or cloth, named ‘‘cabas,” and squeezed in a press, 
the oil, as it flows out, being caught in tanks half filled 
with water, on the surface of which the oi] floats, while 
heavy impurities sink. Such oil is of the first quality. 
The crushed husks of the fruit, however, still contain oll; 
they are again crushed in the mill, packed into the cabas, 
sprinkled with hot water, and pressed. This is-oil of the 
second quality, is rather yellowish, and solidifies sooner 
than that of the first quality. The third quality is pro- 
cured by placing the pulp, which has been already treated 
as we have described, in water, and grinding it in a cur- 
rent of water, which is discharged into a series of tanks. 
From the last of these the pulp is skimmed, boiled, and 
pressed. Such oil has few nutritive properties, and is 
used in the arts and in the manufacture of soaps and per- 
fumes. In all cases the oi) as.it runs from the press re- 
quires to be clarified. To effect this it is placed in earth- 
en jars, which must be kept at a temperature (say 60° 
Fabrenheit) high enough to keep it liquid, and then de- 
canted. The skill with which this part of the process is 
performed is of prime importance, and in Italy the man 
who ladies out the oil makes the sign of the cross over it, 
nobody is allowed to speak, and if by inadvertence any 
voice is heard, the rest of the workers at once silence the 
chatterer. It is not to be expected that the processes are 
uniform throughout the olive-producing countries. In 
the large French establishments hydraulic presses are 
os. while in Italy the peasant contents himself 
with the simple apparatus depicted in our illustration and 
the assistance he can derive from his family. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


CENTRE. 


PLEASANT-WEATHER GIRLS. 


\ ANY agreeable, bright-faced gifls are every day to 
5\ be met. They smile upon us in our homes; they 
walk gayly down the streets; they attend concerts and 
lectures, art exhibitions and social assemblies. We ad- 
mire the grace of their manners, the sprightliness of their 
conversation, the indefinable charm of girlhood. 

A quality of theirs not least to be envied is the capacity 
for enjoyment. They are so able to enter into the very 
soul of things, to sip honey from every flower that blows, 
that older people may well ask themselves, ‘‘ Why cannot 
we do the same?” 

Another question which these girls suggest is,‘‘ How 
do they bear trial? Are they cheerful only in pleasant 
weather, or in cloudy days as well?” 

It is so easy to fret over a slight disappointment, so 
natural to complain in times of suffering, that it is not 
surprising when a young lady yields to the temptation. 

Yet the ability to meet difficulties bravely and to carry 
burdens with fortitude is essential to a well-formed char- 
acter. 

When a young man seeks for one to share with him 
the experiences of life, whether for better or for worse. 
he knows well enough, if he stops to reflect, that some of 
these experiences must be sad. Shall he need some one, 
then, to provoke him to look always upon the darkest side 
of things, or one who will find the silver lining of the 
cloud? Shall his nearest and dearest be a drag upon his 
hands, or shall she stimulate bim to better living and 
higher thinking by her own inherent nobleness? 

It is often said that one who sustains grave trials with 
fortitude may find it difficult to meet the slight annoy- 
ances of every day. Still it cannot be doubted that the 
habit of bearing small troubles cheerfully will prove to 
be of immeasurable advantage when the heavy storms 
of life assail. The fairest and most favored daughters 
of fortune need to be prepared for the inevitable times 
of sorrow which come to every human soul. 








OLIVE-OIL-MAKING IN SOUTH ITALY.—[{See Pace 158.) 
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¢> PER CT. DIFFERENCE 
Royal Baking Powder 


STRONGEST, PUREST, MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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iS TO whether any of the baking powders are equal to the ‘* Royal,”’ 
i the official tests clearly determine. When samples of various 


baking powders were purchased from the grocers, and analyzed 
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by the United States Government Chemists and the Chemists of State 
and City Boards of Health, the reports revealed the fact that the ‘*‘Royal’’ 
contained from 28 per cent. to 60 per cent. more leavening strength than 
the others, and also that it was more perfectly combined, absolutely pure, 


and altogether wholesome. 


As most of these powders are sold to consumers at the same price as the 
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‘*Royal,’’ by the use of the Royal Baking Powder there is an average saving 


of over one third, besides the advantage of assured purity and whole- 
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someness of food, and of bread, biscuit, and cake made perfectly light, sweet, 
and palatable. 
The official reports also reveal the presence; in other powders, of alum, 


lime, or sulphuric acid, by which their use is made a matter of grave 
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danger to the consumer. 


Whenever a baking powder is sold, 
either wholesale or retail, at a lower 
price than the “Royal,” it is made 
from inferior ingredients, prob- 
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ably from alum, and is to be 
avoided under all circumstances. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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